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CATHOLICISM. 


Amonc the attributes which Christianity has claimed to itself 
from the beginning, there is none perhaps more interesting and 
significant than that which is expressed by the title Ontholic. 
{t is not the product in any way of mere accident or caprice ; 
juatas little as the idea of the Church itself may be taken to 
have any origin of this sort. It has its necessity in the very 
conception of Christianity and the Church. Hence it is that 
we find it entering into the earliest christian confession the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, as an essential element of the faith that springs from 
Christ. As the mystery of the Church itself is no object of 
mere speculation, and rests not in any outward sense or testimo- 
ny only, but must be received as an article of faith which pro- 
ceeds with inward necessity from the higher mystery of the In- 
carnation, so also the grand distinguishing attributes of the 
Church, as we have them in the Creed, carry with them the 
same kind of inward necessary force for the mind in which this 
Creed truly prevails. They are not brought from abroad, but 
spring directly from the constitution of the fact itself with which 
faith is here placed in communication. The idea of the Church 
as a real object for faith, and not a fantastic notion only for the 
imagination, involves the character of catholicity, as-well as that 
of truth and holiness, as something which belongs inseparably 
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to its very nature. To have true faith in the Church at all, we 
must receive it as one, holy, apostolical, and catholic. ‘To let 
go any of these attributes in our thought, is necessarily to give 
up at the same time the being of the Church itself as an article 
of faith, and to substitute for it a mere chimera of our own brain 
under its sacred name. Hence the tenacity with which the 
Church has ever held fast to this title of catholic, as her inaliena- 
ble distinction over against all mere parties or sects bearing the 
christian name. Had the title been only of accidental or artifi- 
cial origin, no such stress would have been laid on it, and no 
such force would have been felt always to go along with its ap- 
plication. It has had its reason and authority all along, not so 
much in what it may have been made to mean exactly for the 
understanding in the way of formal definition and reflection, as 
in the living sense rather of christianity itself, the consciousness 
of faith here as that which goes before all reflection and fur- 
nishes the contents with which it is to be exercised. 

The term catholic, it is generally understood, is of the same 
sense immediately with universal ; and so we find some who 
are jealous of the first, as carrying to their ears a popish sound, 
affecting to use this last rather in the Creed. 'They feel it easier 
to say: “ I believe in a holy universal or general church,” than 
to adopt out and out the old form: “ I believe in ¢he holy catho- 
lic, or in one holy catholic, church.” In this case however it 
needs to be borne in mind that there are two kinds of generality 
or universality, and that only one of them answers to the true 
force of the term catholic ; so that there is some danger of bring- 
ing in by such change of terms an actual change of sense also, 


‘that shall go in the end to overthrow the proper import of the 
‘attribute altogether. 


The two kinds of universality to which we refer are presen- 
ted to us in the words all and whole. These are often taken to 
be substantially of one and the same meaning. In truth how- 
ever their sense is very different. ‘The first is an abstraction, 
derived from the contempiation or thought of a certain number 
of separate individual existences, which are brought together in 
the mind and classified collectively by the notion of their com- 
mon properties. In such view, the general is of course some- 
thing secondary to the individual existences from which it is 
abstracted, and it can never be more broad or comprehensive 
than these are in their numerical and empirical aggregation. It 
is ever accordingly a limited and finite generality. Thus we 
speak of all the trees in a forest, all the stars, all men, &c., 
meaning properly in each case the actual number of trees, stars, 
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or men, individually embraced at the time in our general view, 
neither more nor less, a totality which existseonly by the mind 
and is strictly dependent on the objects considered in their indi- 
vidual character. We reach the conception by a process of in- 
duction, starting with single things, and by comparison and ab- 
straction rising to what is general ; while yet in the very nature of 
the case the generality can never transcend the true bounds of the 
empirical process oui of which it grows and on which it rests. 
But widely different now from all this, is the conception legiti- 
mately expressed by the word whole. The generality it denotes 
is not abstract, a mere notion added to things outwardly by the 
mind, but concrete ; it is wrought into the very nature of the 
things themselves, and they grow forth fiom it as the necessary 
and perpetual ground of their own being and life. In this way, 
it does not depend on individual and single existences as their 
product or consequence ; although indéed it can have no place 
in the living world without them ; but in the order of actual 
being they must be taken rather to depend on it, and to subsist 
in it and from it as their proper original. Such a generality is 
not finite, but infinite, that is without empirical limits and bounds; 
it is not the creature of mere experience, and so is not held to its 
paiticular measure however large, but in the form of idea is 
always more than the simple aggregate of things by which it is 
revealed at any given time in the world of sense. Tie all ex- 
presses a mechanical unity, which is made up of the parts that 
belong to it, by their being brought together in a purely outward 
way ; the whole signifies on the contrary an organic unity; where 
the parts as such have no separate and independent existence, 
but draw their being from the universal unity itself in which 
they are comprehended, while they serve at the same time to 
bring it into view. ‘The whole man for instance is not simply 
all the elements and powers that enter empirically into his con- 
stitution, but this living constitution itself rather as somethin, 

more general than all such elements and powers, in virtue o 

which only they come to be thus what they are in fact. In the 
same way the whole of nature is by no means of one sense sim- 
ply with the numerical aggregate, the actual all, of the objects 
and things that go to make up what we call the sysiem of nature 
at any given time; and humanity or the human race as a whole 
may never be taken as identical with all men, whether this be 
understood of all the men of the present generation only or be 
so extended as to include all generations in the like outward 
view. Even where the thing in view may appear by its nature 
to exclude the general distinction here made, it Will be found on 
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close consideration that where the terms before us are used at all 
appropriately they never have just the same sense, but that the 
whole of a thing ifplies always of, right something more than 
is expressed merely by its all. The whole house is not of one 
signification with all the house, the whole watch with all its 
parts, or the whole library with alf the certain books that are 
found upon its shelves. "Two different ways of looking at the 
object, whatever it may be, are indicated by the two terms, and 
also'two materially different conceptions, the force of which it 
is not difficult to feel even where there may be.no power to make 
it clear for thought. 

And now if it-be asked‘which of these two orders of univer- 
sality is intended by the title catholic, as applied to the christian 
Church, the answer is at once sufficiently plain. It¢is that which 
is-expressed by the word whole, (a term that comes indeed ety- 
mologically from the same ,root,) and not that whose meaning 
lies more fitly in the word al/. Aman may say: “I believe in 
a holy universal Church ;” when his meaning comes merely to 
this at last, that he puts all.single christigng together in his own 
mind, and is willing then to acknowledge them under this col- 
lective title. 'The universality thus reached however is only an 
abstraction, and as such falls short altogether of the living con- 
crete mystery whichi is set before us as an object, not of reflec- 
tion simply, but of divine supernatural faith, in the old ecume- 
nical symbols. ‘The true universality of ‘Christ’s kingdom is 
organic and concrete. It has a real historical existence in the 
world in and through the parts of whichvit is composed ; while 
yet it is not in any way the sum simply or result of these, as 
though they could have a separate existence beyond and before 
such general fact; but rather it mustbe regarded as going before 
them in the order of actual being, as underlying them at every 
point, and as comprehending them always in its more ample 
range. Itis the whole, in virtue of which only the parts enter- 
ing into its constitution can have any real subsistence as parts, 
whether taken collectively or single. Such yndoubtedly is the 
sense of the ancient formula, “I believe in the holy catholie 
church,” as it meets us in the faith of the early christian world. 

But the idea of wholeness is variously determined of course 
by the nature of the object to which it may be applied. We 
can speak of a whole forest, a whole continent, or a whole plan- 
et; of a whole species of animals,.or of animated nature as a 
whole ; of a whole man, a whole nation, a whole generation, or 
a whole human world.- What now is the whole, in reference 
ta which the attribute of the Church here un@er consideration 
iv affirmed,’as a necessary article of christian faith? 
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The only proper answer to this question is, tliat the attribute 
refers to the idea of universal humanity, or of this world as a 
whole. When christianity is declared to be catholic, the declara- 
tion must be taken in its full sense to affirm, that the last idea of 
this world as brought to its completion in man is made perfectly 
possible in the form of christianity, and in this form alone, and 
that this power therefore can never ceise to work until it shall 
have actually taken possession of .the world asa whole, and shall 
thus stand openly and clearly revealed as the true cofsumma- 
tion of its nature and history in every other view. 

The universalness here affirmed must be taken to extend in 
the end, of course, over the limits of mén’s nature abstractly 
considered, to the physical constitution‘of ‘the surrounding world, 
according to Rom. viii, 19-23, 2 Peter iii, 13, and many other 
passages in the Bible; for the Physical and moral ‘aré so bound 
together as a single whole in the organizatidn of man’s life, that 
the true and full redemption of ‘this last would seérn of itself to 
require a real naavyyevecta or’renovation alsc‘of the earth in its 
natural form. The’ proper’ wholeness‘ even of nature itself, 
ideally considered, lies ultimately in the power of christianity, 
and can be brought to pass or made actual Only by its means. 
But it is more immediately and directly with the world of ba- 
manity as such that this power is conceétied, and such Teference 
is to be acknowledged too, no dotbt, as mainly predominant in 
the ecclesiastical uge of the title which we have now in hand. 
Christianity is catholic, and claims to be so received by an act of 
faith, inasmuch as it forms the true and proper wholeness of 
mankind, the round and full symmetrical cosmos of humanity, 
within which only its individual manifestations can ever become 
complete, and on the outside of which there is 10 room to think 
of man’s life except as a failure. : 

There are two ways of looking at the hiiman world, under 
the conception of itstotality. "The view may regard simply the 
area of the world’s life outwardly ctpbidered, humanity in its 
numerical extent, as’made ujrof a certain number of nations, 
tribes and individual men ; or it may be directed more particu- 
larly to the world’s life inwardly considered, humanity in its 
intensive character, the being of man as a living fact or consti- 
tution made up of certain elements, laws, forces and relations, 
which enter necessarily into its conception aside from the par- 
ticular millions of living men as such by which it may be. rep- 
resented at any given time. These two conceptions are plainly 
different ; while it is equally plain at the same time that neither 
of them may be allowed with any propriety to exclude the oth- 
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er, but that the true and real wholeness of humanity is to be 
found only in the union of both. Christianity or the Kingdom 
of God is catholic, as it carries in itself the power to take 

sion of the world both extensively and intensively, and can 
never rest short of this end. Itis formed for such two fold vic- 
tory over the reign of sin, and has a mission from heaven ac- 
cordingly to conquer the universe of man’s life in this whole 
and entire way. 

Here precisely lies the mssionary nature and character of the 
Church. It has a call to possess the world, and it is urged con- 
tinually by its own constitution to fulfil this call. The spirit of 
missions, wherever it prevails, bears testimony to the catholicity 
of christianity, and rests on the assumption that it is the only 
absolutely true and normal form of man’s life, and so of right 
should, and of -necessity also at last must, come to be universally 
acknowledged and obeyed. 

As regards the numerical view of the world, or its evangeliza- 
tion #m extenso, this is genexally admitted. All christians are 
ready to allow, that the world in this view belongs of right to 
Christ, and that it is his purpose and plan to take possession of 
it universally in the end as his own. e commission, “ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the l to every creature,” at 
once makes it a duty to seek the extension of the gospel among 
all men, and authorizes the confident expectation that this ex- 
tension will finally be reached. The world needs christianity, 
and it can never rest satisfied to be anything less than a full 
complement for this need. It has regard by its very nature, not 
to any section of humanity only, not te any particular nation or 
age or race, but to humanity as such, to the universal idea of 
man, as this includes all kindreds tribes and tongues under the 
whole heaven. “The field is the world.” Christianity can 
tolerate no Heathenism, Mohammedanism, or Judaism at its 
side. It may not forego its right to the poorest or most outcast 
and d ed tribe upon the earth, in favor of any other relig- 
ion. erever human life reaches, it claims the right of fol- 
lowing it and embracing it in the way of redemption. The 
heathen are given to the Son for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession. It isa sound and 
right feeling thus which enters into the cause of missions in its 
ordinary form, and leads the church to pray and put forth action 
in various ways for the conversion of the nations. 

But it is not always so clearly seen, that the intensive maste- 
ty of the world’s life belongs just as truly as this extensive work 
to the idea of the kingdom of God, and that it ought to be there- 
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fore just as much also an object of missionary interest and zeal, 
The two interests indeed can never be entirely separated ; since 
it belongs to the very nature of christianity to take possession in 
some way Of the interior life of men, and the idea of salvation 
by its means unavoidably involves something more than a sim- 
ply outward relation to it under any form. Hence a mere out- 
ward profession of it is felt on all. hands to be not enough ; al- 
though even this as far as-it goes-forms a part also of that uni- 
versal. homage which is its due ; but along with this is required 
to go also some transformation of character, as a necessary pass- 
port to the heavenly world towards which it looks. So in nomi- 
nally christian lands, and within the bounds of the outward 
visible church itself, there is recognized generally the presence 
of a more inward living evangelization, a narrower missionary 
work,.which consists in:the form of what is sometimes called 
experimental religion, and has for its object the interior form of 
the life it pretends to take possession of, its actual substance, 
rather than the mere matter of it outwardly taken. In this 
country particularly no distinction is more familiar, than that 
between the mere outward acknowledgment of christianity and 
the powerof religion in thie souls of its true subjects ; although 
the line of this distinction is more or less vaguely and variously 
drawn, to suit the fancy of different sects. But still it is for the 
most part a very inadequate apprehension after all, that seems to 
be taken im this way of the inner mission of christianity. Even 
under its experimental and spiritual aspect, the work of the gos- 
pel is too generally thought of as something comparatively out- 
ward tothe proper life of man, and soa power exerted on it 
mechanically from abroad for its salvation, rather than a real 
redemption brought to pass in it from the inmost depths of its 
own nature. According to this view, the great purpose of the 
ospel is to save men from hell, and bring them to heaven; this 
is accomplished by the machinery. of the atonement gnd justifi- 
cation by faith, carrying along with it a sort of magical super- 
natural change of state and character by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, in conformity with the use of: certain: means for the pur- 
pose on the part of men; and so now it is takénto be the great work 
of the Church to carry forward the process of deliverance, 
almost exclusively under such mechanical aspect, by urging and 
helping as many souls as possible in their separate individual 
po mage wr J om the wrath to come | emp for ~~ 
selves e grace of conversion a ope against 
day of judgment. With many of our sects at fem the idea of 
religion, (evangelical or experimental religion as they are pleas- 
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ed to call it,) would seem to run out almost entirely into a sort 
of purely outward spiritualism in the form now noticed, with 
almost no regard whatever to éhe actual contents of -our life as a 
concrete whole. ‘Their zeal looks to the conversion of men in 
detail, after their own pattern and- scheme of experience,-as. a 
life boat looks to the preservation of as many as possible from a 
drowning wreck ; but beyond this seems to be in a-great meas- 
ure without purpose or aim. Onee converted and made «afe in 
this magical , the mission of the Church in regard to them, 
(unless it should be found necessary to convert them over again,) 
is felt tobe virtually at an end; and if only the.whole-world 
could be thus saved, there-would be an end of the same mission 
for mankind altogether ; we should have the millenium, and to 
pt it for a thousand years would only need afterwardsto 
ook well to the whole conversion of each new generation sub- 
es <E - as it might come of age for such purpose. 

ut, alas, how far short every such view falls of the true glo- 
rious idea of the kingdom of God among.men, as it-meets.us in 
the Bible and in the rg wep Seng of the grand mystery of the 
Incarnation, on which the whole.truth of the Bible rests. 

Even in:case.of the individual man, singly .end separately 
considered, the idea of redemption can never be answered by 
the imaginatéon of a merely-extensive salvation, a deliverance in 
the form ef outward power, under any view. . All admit, that 
his translation bodily as he-now is in his natural state into heav- 
en, would be for him:no entrance really into a heavenly life. 
It is not in the power of Jecality or place.of itself to set lim in 
glory. Precisely thedike contradiction is involved, (although it 
may not be at once:so generally plain,) in-the supposition of a 
wholly ab extra transformation of the redeemed subject into the 
heavenly form of existence. ‘This at best would be the creation 
of a new subject altogether, as much as if a stone were raised 
by Divine fiat to the dignity ef.a living angel, and in no real 
sense whatever the redemption of the same subject into a higher 
order of life. No redemption in the case of man can be real, 
that is not from :within:as well as from without; that is not 
brought to penetrate the inmost ground of his being, and that 
has not i to work itself forth from this, outwards and up- 
wards, till it shall take possession finally of the whole periphery 


of his nature, body as well as soul. This in the very nature of 
the case is a process, answerable to the universal character of our 
present life. To conceive of it as something which is brought 
to pass suddenly and at once, without mediation and growth, 
is to sunder it from the actual constitution of humanity, to place 
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it on the outside of this, and so to reduce it, in spite of all spir- 
itualistic pretensions the other way, to the character of a simply 
mechanical salvation that is at last no better than a dream. And 
it is of course much the same thing, to make the beginning here 
stand for the whole ; and so to swell the starting point of the 
new life out of all right Lary appa that instead of being, like 
the beginning of the natural life itself,-in a-great measure out of 
sight and knowledge; (or at most as a grain of mustard the least 
of all seeds,) it is made to stand forth to view empirically as the 
proper whole of salvation in this world; throwing the idea of the 

rocess which should follow completely inte- the shade, or turn- 
ing it inte dull unmeaning monotony and cant. Every such 
restriction of the idea of christianity %e a single point of the 
christian life, even -though it be the point where all individual 
salvation begins, is-chargeable-with deep and sore wrong to the 
idea as a whole, and cannot fail to be followed with disastrous 
consequences, wherever it may prevail;in some form of practi- 
cal onesided divergency, more or less morbidly fanatical, from 
the true and proper course of the new creation in Christ. The 
full salvation of the man turns ultimately on his-full sanctifica- 
tion ; the kingdom of heaven must be in him as a reign of right- 
eousness, in order that it may be revealed around him as a reign 
of glory. It must take up his nature into itself intensively, as 
leaven works itself into the whole measure of meal in which it 
is hid, in order that it may be-truly commensurate with the full 
volume of his being outwardly considered. ‘Che new birth is 
the beginning of a progressive maturation, which has its full end 
only in the resurrection ; and this last, bringing with it the glo- 
rification of the entire man,‘can be-rationally anticipated, only 
as it is feltto have its real possibility in the power of such a 
whole renovation ripening before to this blessed result. 

But to aon fully the inner mission of christianity now 
under consideration, we must look beyond the merely individu- 
al life as such to the moral organization of society, in which 
alone it can ever be found real and complete. Pure naked in- 
dividuality in the case of man is an abstraction, for which there 
is no place whatever in the concrete human world. The single 
man is what he is always, only in virtue of the social life in 
which he is comprehended and of which he is a part. His sep- 
arate existence is conditioned universally by a general human 
substance beyond it, from which it takes root, and derives both 
quality and strength. ‘The idea of redemption then in his case, 
implies of necessity far more than any deliverance that can have 


place for his life separately regarded. As it must lay hold of 
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this as such in an inward way, in order to become outwardl 

actual, so also to do this effectually it must have power. to poe 
and change the general substance of humanity out of which the 
individual life is found to spring. In other words, no redemp- 
tion can be real for man singly taken, or for any particular man, 
which is not at the same iime real for humanity in its collective 
view, for the fallen race as a whole. Hence it is that christiani- 
ty, which challenges the homage of the world as such a system 
of real redemption, can never possibly be satisfied with the ob- 
ject of a simply numerical salvation, to be accomplished in favor 
of a certain number of individual men, an abstract election of 
single souls, whether, this be taken as large or small, a few only 
or very many or even all of the human family. The idea of 
the true necessary wholeness of humanity is not helped at all, 
by the numerical extent of any such abstraction. It stands in 
the general nature of man, the human life collectively consider- 
ed, as this underlies.all such distributionfand goes before it in 
the order of existence, filling it with its proper organic force and 
sense in the constitution of society. Here especially comes into 
view the full form and scope of the work, which must take place 
intensively in the life of the world before the victory of the gos- 
pel can be regarded as complete. Humanity includes in its 
general organization certain orders and spheres of moral exist- 
ence, that can never be sundered from its idea without over- 
throwing it altogether ; they enter with essential necessity into 
its constitution, and are full as much part and parcel of it all 
the world over as the bones and sinews that go to make up the 
body of the outward man. The family for instance and the 
state, with the various domestic and civil relations that grow out 
of them, are not to be considered factitious or accidental institu- 
tions in any way, continued for the use of man’s life from abroad 
and brought near to it only in an outward manner. They be- 
long inherently to it; it can have no right or normal character 
without them ; and any want of perfection in them, must even 
be to the same extent a want of perfection in the life itself as 
human, in which they are comprehended. So again the moral 
nature of man includes in its very conception the idea of art, 
the idea of science, the idea of business and trade. It carries 
in itself certain powers and demands that lead to these forms of 
existence, as the necessary evolution of its own inward sense. 
Humanity stands in the activity of reason and will, under their 
proper general character. T'iake away from it any interest or 
sphere which legitimately belongs to such activity, and in the 
same measure it must cease to be a true and sound humanity 
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altogether. No interest or sphere of this sort then can be allow- 
ed to remain on the outside of a system of redemption, which 
has for iis object man as such in his fallen state. If christianity 
be indeed such a system, it must be commensurate in full with 
the constitution of humanity naturally considered ; it must have 
power to take up into itself not a part of this only but the whole 
of it, and by no possibility can it ever be satisfied with any less 
universal result. 

All this we say falls to the inner mission of christianity, its 
destination to raise humanity inwardly considered to a higher 
power, a new quality and tone, as well as to take possession of 
it by territorial conquest from sea to sea and from pole to pole. 
And it needs to be well understood and kept in mind, that the 
first object here is full as needful as the second, and belongs quite 
as really to the cause of the world’s evangelization. ‘“ ‘The 
field is the world,” we may say with quite as much solemnity 
and emphasis in this view, as when we speak of it under the 
other. As the kingdom of God is not restricted in its conception 
to any geographical limits or national distinctions, but has regard 
to mankind universally ; so neither is it to be thought of as 
penetrating the organization of man's nature only to a certain 
extent, taking up one part of it into its constitution and leaving 
another hopelessly on the outside ; on the contrary it must show 
itself sufficient to engross the whole. Nothing really human 
can be counted legitimately beyond its scope ; for the grand test 
of its truth is its absolute adequacy to cover the field of human 
existence at all points, its catholicity in the sense of measuring 
the entire length and breadth of man’s nature. Either it is no 
redemption for humanity at all, or no constituent interest of hu- 
a may be taken as extrinsical ever to its rightful domain. 
It will not do to talk of any such interest as profane, in the sense 
of an inward and abiding contrariety between it and the sacred- 
ness of religion; as though religion might be regarded as one 
simply among other co-ordinate formes of life, with a certain ter- 
ritory assigned to it and all beyond foreign from its control. 
What is really human, a constitutive part of the original nature 
of man, may be indeed profaned, by being turned aside from 
its right use and end, but can never be in itself profane. On 
the contrary if religion be the perfection of this nature, all that 
belongs to it must not only admit but require an inward union 
with religion, in order to its own completion ; and as christianity 
is the end and consummation of all religion besides, it follows 
that such completion, in the case of every human interest, can 
be fully gained at last only in the bosom of its all comprehen- 
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sive life. ‘The mission of christianity is, not to denounce and 
reject any order of life belou zing to primitive humanity as intrins- 
ically hostile to God, (that would be a species of Manichean 
fanaticism); nor yet to acknowledge it simply as a different and 
foreign jurisdiction ; but plainly to appropriate every order to 
itself, by so mastering its inmost sense as to set it in full harmro- 
ny with the deeper and broader law of its own presence. Art, 
science, commerce, politics, for instance, as they enter essential- 
ly into the idea of man, must all come within the range of this 
mission ; and so far as it falls short of their fall occupation at 
any given time with the power Of its own divine principle, it 
must be regarded as a work still in ‘process only towards its pro- 
per end ; just as really as the work of outward missions is thus 
in process also, and short of its end, so long as any part of the 
world remains shrouded in n darkness. It is full as need- 
ful for the complete and final triumph’of the gospel among men, 
that it should subdue the arts, miusic, painting, sculpture, poetry, 
&c., to its sceptre, and fill them ‘with its ‘spirit’as that it should 
conquer in similar style the tribes of Africa or the islands of the 
South Sea. Every region of scierite, as it belongs to man’s 
nature, belongs also to the empire of Christ ; and this can never 
be complete, as long as any such tegion may remain unoccupied 
by its power. Philosophy too, whose province and need it is to 
bring all the sciences to unity tind thas to fathom their deepest 
and last sense, falls of right under the same view. Some in- 
deed pretend, that christianity and philosophy have properly 
nothing to do with each other; that the first puts contempt on 
the second ; that the second in truth isa mere ignis fatuus at 
most, which all good christians are bound to abhor and avoid. 
But if so, it must be considered against huinanity to speculate 
at all in this way; whereas the whole history of the world 
proves the contrary ; and it lies also in the very idea of science, 
that knowledge in this form should be sought as the necessary 
completion of it under other forms. 'T’o pronounce philosophy 
against humanity, is virtually to place science universally under 
the like condemnation. And so to treat it as profane or imperti- 
nent for the kingdom of God, is in truth to-set all science in 
similar relation ; the very result, to which fanaticism has often 
shown itself prone to run. But what can be well more mons- 
trous than that; or more certainly fatal in the end to the cause 
of christianity? Philosophy, like science and art in other forms, 
is of one birth with man’s nature itself; and if christianity be 
the last true and full sense of this nature, it is not possible that 
it should be either willing or able to shut it out from its realm. 
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We might as soon dream of a like exclusion towards the em- 
pire of China; for it is hard to see surely how the idea of hu- 
manity would suffer a more serious truncation by this, than by 
being doomed to fa!l short of its own proper actualization the 
other way. The world without China would be quite as near 
perfection, we think, as the world without philosophy. Its full 
redemption and salvation, the grand object of the gospel and so 
the necessary work and mission of christianity among men, in- 
cludes it is plain both interests, and we have no right to magnify 
the one ever at the cost of the other. 

Such being the general nature of this missionary work inten- 
sively taken, we may see at once how far it is still from its own 
proper end even in the case of the nominally christian world 
itself. It is melancholy to think, that afier nearly two thousand 
years which have passed since Christ came, so large a part of 
the human race should still be found beyond the line of chris- 
tianity outwardly considered. But it isnot always properly laid 
to heart, that the short-coming in the other view, the distance 
between idea and fact within this line, is to say the least no less 
serious and great. If when wethink of the millions of Africa, 
India, and China, we must feel that the gospel thus far has been 
only in progress towards its full triumpkant manifestation in the 
world ; this feeling must prevail no less, when we direct our at- 
tention to the moral, scientific, and political fields, which all 
around us appear in like barbarous estrangement from its inward 
law. In this view, even more emphatically than in the other, 
may we not adopt the language, Heb. ii: 8: “ We see not yet 
all things put in subjection under him”—though nothing less 
than such universal subjection be needed to carry out the first 
sense of man’s life, (Gen. i: 26, Ps. viii: 6-8 ) and so nothing 
less can satisfy the enterprise of his redemption? Alas, how 
quite the reverse of this are we made to behold in every direc- 
tion. Not alone do the wild powers of nature refuse to obey at 
once the will of the saints, but it is only a most partial domin- 
ion at best also that the christian principle has yet won for itself 
even in the moral world. Whole territories and spheres of hu- 
man life here, have never yet been brought to any true inward 
reconciliation and union with the life of the Church. Roman- 
ism has pretended indeed to bring them into subjection ; but so 
far as the pretension has yet been made good, it has been ever 
in a more or Jess outward and violent way only ; whereas the 
problem from its very nature requires that the relation should be 
one of free loving harmony and not one of force. Protestant- 
ism seeing this, has in large measure openly surrendered the 
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whole point ; falling over thus to the opposite extreme ; carry- 
ing the doctrine of so far, that it is made not only to 
allow, but even to justify in many cases, a full dissociation of 
certain spheres of humanity from the rightful sovereignty of 
religion. In our own time especially there is a fearful tendency 
at work under this form, which rests throughout on the ration- 
alistic assumption that christianity has no right to the universal 
lordship of man’s life, and which aims at nothing less accord- 
ingly than the emancipation of all secular interests from its jur- 
isdiction. It bas become a widely settled maxini, we may say, 
that whole vast regions of humanity lie naturally and of right 
on the outside of the kingdom of God, strictly taken, and that 
it must ever be wrong to think of stretching its authority over 
them in any real form. Hence we find the arts and sciences to 
a great extent sundered from the idea of the Church as such ; 
and more particularly politics and religion are taken to be total- 
ly separate spheres. It is coming to seem indeed a sort of mor- 
al truism, too plain for even children or fools to call in question, 
that the total disruption of Church and State, involving the full 
independence of all political interests over against the authority 
of the new constituuon of things brought to pass in Christ, is 
the only order that can at all deserve to be respected as rational, 
or that may be taken as at all answerable to man’s nature and 
God’s will. And yet what a conception is that of christianity, 
which excludes from its organic jurisdiction the broad vast con- 
ception of the Commonwealth or State! We may say, if we 
please, that such dissociation is wise and necessary for the time 
being, and as an interimistic transitional stadium in a process that 
looks towards a far different ulterior end; but surely we are 
bound to pronounce it always in its own nature wrong, and false 
to the true idea of the gospel ; something therefore which marks 
not the perfection, but the serious imperfection rather, of the 
actual state of the world. The imagination that the last answer 
to the great question of the right relation of the Church to the 
State, is to be found in any theory by which the one is set com- 
pletely on the outside of the other must be counted essentially 
antichristian. Christianity owns the proper freedom of man’s 
nature under its common secular aspects, and can never be sat- 
isfied with the violent subjugation of it in a merely outward 
way ; but it requires at the same time that this shall be brought 
to bow to its authority without force ; and it can never acknowl- 
edge any freedom as legitimate and true, that may affect to hold 
under a different form. So far short then as its actual reign in 
the world is found to fall of this universal supremacy over all 
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the interests of life, it must be regarded as not having yet reach- 
ed its proper end, as being still in the midst of an unfulfilled 
OF th bles setting forth the progressive character of 
Of the two parables c er 0 
the kingdom of ( God, Matth. xiii : 31-33, it is not unnatural to 
understand the first. that of the mustard seed namely, as refer- 
ring mainly to its extensive growth, while the other, that of the 
leaven hid in three measures of meal, is taken to have respect 
rather to this intensive growth, by which the new divine nature 
of christianity is required to penetrate and pervade always more 
and more the substance of our general human life itself, with a 
necessity that can never stop till the whole mass be wrought in- 
tothe same complexion. It is certain at all events, that the 
parables together refer to both forms of increase ; for the mere 
taking of volume outwardly is just as little sufficient of itself to 
complete the conception of organic growth in the world of grace, 
as it is notoriously to complete the same conception in the world 
of nature. The taking of volume must be joined in either case 
with a parallel progressive taking of answerable inward form. 
The growth of the mustard seed itself involves this two-fold 
process ; for it consists not simply in the accumulation of size, 
but in the assumption at the same time of a certain type of vege- 
table life throughout the entire compass of its leaves and bran. 
ches. It is however more particularly the image of leaven, that 
serves to bring out this last side of the subject in all its force, 
and that might seem accordingly to be specially designed for 
this purpose, in distinction from all regard to the other more out- 
ward view. ‘The parallel, as in the case of all the N. T. para- 
bles, is no mere fancy or conceit, but rests on a real analogy, by 
which a lower truth or fact in the sphere of nature is found to 
foreshadow and as it were anticipate a higher one in the sphere 
of the spirit. Leaven is a new force introduced into the mass 
of meal, different from it, and yet having with it such inward 
affinity that it cannot fail to become one with it, and in doing 
so to raise it at the same time into its own higher nature. This 
however comes to pass, not abrupily nor violently, but silently 
and gradually, and in such a way that the action of the meal 
itself is made to assist and carry forward the work of the leaven 
towards its proper end. ‘The work thus is a process, the grow- 
ing of the new principle continually more and more into the 
nature of the meal, till the whole isleavened. And so it is with 
the new order of life revealed through the gospel. Involving 
as it does from the start a higher form of existence for humanity 
as a whole, (new and yet of kindred felation to the old,) it is 
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atill not at once the transformation of it, in a whole and sudden 
way, into such higher state. It must grow itself progressively 
into our nature, taking this up by degrees into its own sphere 
and bringing out thus at the same time its own full significance 
and power, in order to take possession of our nature at all in 
any real way. In the case of the single believer accordingly it 
is like leaven, a power commensurate from the first with the 
entire mass of his being, but needing always time and develop- 
ment for its full actual occupation; and so also in the case of 
our human life as a social or moral whole. Christianity is from 
the very outset potentially the reconstruction or new creation of 
man’s universal nature, (including all spheres and tracts of ex- 
istence which of right belong to this idea,) just as really as a 
deposit of leaven carries in it from the first the power of transfor- 
mation for the whole mass of meal in which it has been hid; 
but it is like leaven again also in this respect, that the force which 
it has potentially needs a continuous process of inward action to 
gain in a real way finally its own end. There is an inner mis- 
sion in its way here, which | aga with as much necessity out of 
its relation to the world, as the mission it has to overshadow the 
whole earth with its branches, and which it is urged too with 
just as much necessity, we may add, to carry forward and fulfil. 
The prayer, 7hy kingdom come, has regard to the one object 
quite as much as tothe other. Thiscomes by the depth of its 
entrance into the substance of humanity, as well as by the length 
and breadth of it, as a process of intensification no less than a 
process of diffusion. 

And it deserves to be well considered, that these two processes 
are not just two different necessities, set one by the side of the 
other in an external way ; that they are to be viewed rather as 
different sides only of one and the same necessity ; since each 
enters as a condition into the fulfilment of the other, and neith- 
er can be rightly regarded without a due regard to both. The 
power of christianity in particular to take possession of the world 
extensively, depends at last on the entrance it has gained into 
the life of the world intensively, so far as it may have already 
come to prevail. And it may well be doubted, whether it can 
ever complete its outward mission, in the reduction of all na- 
tions to the obedience of the gospel, without at least a somewhat 
parallel accomplishment of its inward mission, in the actual 
christianization of the organic substance of humanity, to an ex- 
tent far beyond all that is now presented within the bounds of 
the outward Church. The leaven masters the volume of the 
meal in which it is set, only by working itself fully into its in- 
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most nature. The conversion of the world in the same way is 
to be expected, not just from the multiplication of individual 
converts to the christian faith, till it shall become thus of one 
measure with the earth, but as the result rather of an actual 
taking up at the same time of the living economy of the world 
more and more into the christian sphere. The imagination that 
the outward mission here may be carried through first, and the 
inner mission left behind as a work for future leisure, is com- 
pletely preposterous. Tine problems then which fall to this last 
have a direct and most important bearing always, on the success- 
ful prosecution also of the object proposed to the first. To make 
the reign of Christ more deep and inward for the life of the 
world, is at the same time to prepare the way correspondingly 
for its becoming more broad and wide. The proper solution of 
a great theoretic question, lying at the foundation of the chris- 
tian life, and drawing after it consequences that reach over na- 
tions and centuries, may be of more account for the ultimate 
issues of history, than the present evangelization of a whole 
continent like Africa. At this very time it is of more account 
far, that the power of christianity should be wrought intensivel 
into the whole civilization of this country, (the weight of which 
prospectively no one can fully estimate); that it should have in 
it not merely an outward and nominal sovereignty, but be 
brought also fully to actuate and inform its interior collective life, 
filling its institutions as their very soul, and leavening them 
throughout into its own divine complexion; that it should solve 
the problem of Church and State in a really christian way, so 
as to bind them into one with free inward reconciliation, instead 
of throwing them hopelessly apart; that it should take posses- 
sion truly of the art and literature of the country, its commerce 
and science and philosophy as well as its politics, passing by no 
iract of humanity as profane and yet acknowledging no tract as 
legitimate on the outside of its own sphere and sway: ail this, 
we say, is an object far more near to the final redemption of the 
world, and of far more need at this time, (if it might be accom- 
plished,) for the bringing in of the millenium, than the conver- 
sion of all Indiaor China. The life of the Church is the sal- 
vation of the world. 

From the whole subject we draw in conclusion the following 
reflections : 

1. From the view now taken of the proper catholicism or 
wholeness of christianity, we may see at once that it by no 
means implies the necessary salvation of all men. This false 
conclusion is drawn by Universalisis, only by confounding the 
TOL. Ill.—NO. I. 2° 
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idea of the whole with the notion of all ; whereasin truth they 
are of altogether different force and sense. As hundreds of 
blossoms may fall and perish from a tree, without impairing the 
true idea of its whole life as this is reached finally in the fruit 
towards which all tends from the beginning, so may we conceive 
also of multitudes of men born into the world, the natural pos- 
terity of Adam, and coming short of the proper sense of their 
own nature as this is completed in Christ, without any diminu- 
tion whatever of its true universalness under such form. Even 
in the case of our natural humanity, the whole in which it con- 
sists is by no means of one measure merely with the number of 
persons included in it ; it is potentially far more than this, being 
determined to its actual extent by manifold limitations that have 
no necessity in itself ; for there might be thousands besides born 
into the world, which are never born into it in fact. Why then 
should it be thought that the higher form of this same humanity 
which is reached by Christ, and without which the other must 
always fall short of its own destination, in order to be full and 
universal in its own character must take up into itsely literally 
all men? Why may not thousands fail to be born pecmanently 
into this higher power of our universal nature, just as thousands 
fail of a full birth also into its first natural power, without any 
excluding limitation in the character of the power itself? Those 
who thus fail in the case of the second creation fail at the same 
time of course of the true end of their own being, and so may 
be said to perish more really than those who fall short of an ac- 
tual human life in the first form; yet it by no means follows 
from this again that such failure must involve annihilation or a 
return to non-existence. Jt may be a continuation of existence ; 
but of existence under a curse, morally crippled and crushed, 
and hopelessly debarred from the sphere in which it was requir- 
ed to become complete. ‘To be thus out of Christ is for the 
subjects of such failure indeed an exclusion from the true and 
full idea of humanity, the glorious orb of man’s life in its last 
and only absolute and eternally perfect form ; but for this life 
itself it involves no limitation or defect. ‘The orb is at all points 
round aad full. 

2. As the wholeness in question is not one with the numeri- 
cal all of the natural posterity of Adam, so neither may it be 
taken «gain as answerable simply to any less given number, se- 
lected out of the other all for the purpose of salvation. This 
idea of an abstract election, underlying the whole plan of re- 
demption, and circumscribing consequently the real virtue of all 
its provisions by such mechanical limitation, is in all material 
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respects the exact counterpart of that scheme of universal salva- 
tion which has just been noticed. It amounts to nothing, so 
far as the nature of the redemption is conceined, that it is made 
to be for all men in one case and only for a certain part of them 
in the other. In both cases a mere notional all,a fixed finite 
abstraction, is substituted for the idea of an infinite concrete 
whole, and the result is a mechanical ab extra salvation, ins:ead | 
of a true organic redemption unfolding itself as the power of a 
new life from within. ‘The proper wholeness of christianity is 
more a great deal than any arithmetical sum, previously made 
up under another form, for its comprehension and use. It im- 
plies paits of course, and in this way at last definite number and 
measure, and so in the case of its subjects also a veritable “ elec- 
tion of grace;” but it makes all the difference in the world, 
whether the parts are taken to be the factoral making up of the 
whole, or come into view as its product and growth, whether 
their number and measure be settled by an outward election or 
determined by an election that springs from within. A tree has 
a definite number of branches and leaves—so many, and not 
more nor less; but who would think of looking for the ground 
of this beyond the nature of the tree itself, and the conditions 
that rule the actual development of its life? The law of deter- 
mination here is something very different, from the law that de-' 
termines the imitation of a tree in wax or the composition of a 
watch. So the election of grace in the case of the new creation 
holds ia Christ, and not in any view taken of humanity aside 
from his person. 

3. The catholic or universal character of the Church thus, 
we may easily see farther, does not depend at any time upon ite 
merely numerical extent, whether this be large or small. An 
organic whole continues the same, (the mustard seed for in- 
stance,) through all stages of its development, though for a long 
time its actual volume and form may fall far short of what they 
are destined to be in the end, and must be too in order to fulfil 
completely its inward sense. So the whole fact of christianity 
gathers itself up fundamentally into the single person of Christ, 
and is found to grow forth from this literally as its root. The 
mystery of the incarnation involves in itself potentially a new 
order of existence for the world, which is as universal in its own 
nature as the idea of humanity, and by which only it is possible 
for this to be advanced finally to its own full and perfect reali- 
zation. Those who affect to find this unintelligibly mystical 
and transcendental, would do well to consider that every higher 
order of existence, even in the sphere of nature diself, carries in 
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it a precisely similar relation to the mass of matter, surrounding 
it under a lower form, which itis appointed to take up and trans- 
form by as-imilation into its own superior type. The Second 
Adam is the root of the full tree of humanity in a far profoun- 
der sense than the First; and itis only as the material of it 
naturally considered comes to be incorporated into this, that it 
can be said to be raised into the same sphere at all; its relation 
to it previously being at best but that of the unleavened meal to 
the new power at work in its bosom, or that of the unassimiia- 
ted element to the buried grain which is destined by means of | 
it to wax into the proportions of a great plant or tree. So too 
from the root upwards, from the fountain onwards, the new or- 
der of \ife which we call the Church or the Kingdom of God 
remiains throughout one and catholic. It owns no co-ordiaation 
with the idea of man’s life under any different form. It is the 
ultimate universal sense of man’s nature, the entire sphere of its 
rfection, the whole and only law of its final consummation. 
ith this character however, the Church cau never be content 
to rest in a merely partial revelation of its power among men, 
but is urged continually by its very nature to take actual posses- 
sion of aljl the world, as we have already seen, both extensively 
and intensively. Here we have of course the idea of a process, 
as something involved in the very conception itself which we 
have in hand. As an article of faith, the catholicity of the 
Church expresses a present attribute in all ages; it is not drawn 
simp y from the future, as a proleptical declaration of what is to 
be true hereafter, though it be not true now ; the whole presence 
of the new creation is lodged in its constitution from the start, 
and through all centuries. But who will pretend that this has 
ever yet had its proper actualization in the living world? The 
catholic quality and force of christianity go always along with 
it; but innumerable hindrances are at hand to obstruct and op- 
pose its action ; and its full victory in this view accordingly, as 
well as in the view of its other attributes, is to be expected only 
hereaf er. ‘To believe in the Church as universal or catholic, it 
is not necessary that we should see it in full actual possession of 
the whole world; for when has that been the case yet, and what 
less would it be than the presence of the millenium in the most 
abso!uie sense? It is to believe however that the whole power 
by which this is to be reached is already at work in its constitu- 
tion, and that its action looks and strives always towards such 
end, as the only result that can fairly express its necessary in- 
ward meaning and truth. 
4. The catholicity of the Church, as now described, involves of 
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course the idea also of its unity and exclusiveness. As being 
the true whole of humanity, it can admit no rival or co-ordinate 
form of life, (much less any more deep and so more comprehen- 
sive than itself,) and it must necessarily exclude thus as false 
and contrary to humanity itself all that may affect to represent 
this beyond its own range and sphere. 

5. No other order of human life can have the same character. 
It is not of the nature of the civil state or commonwealth, to be 
thus catholic ; and still less does it belong to any single constitu- 
ent sphere of such political organization, separately taken. Even 
religion, which claims to be the last sense of man’s life fiom the 
start, and which is therefore in consistency beund and urged 
under all forms to assert some sort of whole or universal title in 
its own favor, is found to be in truth unequal always to this high 
pretension, till it comes to its own proper and ‘only sufficient 
completion in Christ. No system of Paganism of course could 
ever be catholic. So a catholic Mohammedanism is a contra- 
diction in terms. More than this, it never lay in the nature of 
Judaism itself, with all its truth, to take up into itself the whole 
life of the world. ‘To do so, it must spass into a higher form, 
and so lose its own distinctive character, in Christianty. No faith 
could say truly: “I believe in a holy catholic- Judaism” —even 
if all nations were brought to submit to circumcision before ite 
eyes; for it is not in the power of Judaism as such to possess 
and represent in full harmony the whole idea of humanity ; and 
what is thus not in itself possible, and so not true, can never be 
the object really of faith in its true form. Judaism is not the 
deepest power of man’s life in the form of ‘religion, and for this 
reason alone it must be found in the end acompuaratively partial 
and relative power ; leaving room for a different consciousness 
over against itself, with a certain amount of legitimacy and right 
too in the face of its narrow claims, under the general form of 
Gentilism. This contradiction is brought to an end in Christ, (the 
true Peace of the world, as we have it Eph. ii: 14-18.) in and 
by whom religion, the inmost fact of man’s nature, is carried at 
once to its last and most perfect significance, and so to the lowest 
profound of this nature at the same time ; with power thus to take 
up the entire truth of it into itsown universally comprehensive 
law ; healing its disorders, restoring its harmony, and raising it 
finally to immortality and glory. Only what is in this wvy deep- 
er than all besides, can be at the same time truly catholic, of 
one measure with the whole compass and contents of our uni- 
versal life. 

6. As no other form of religion can be catholic, so ‘it lies in 
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the very nature of Christianity, as here shown, to have this char- 
acter. [t must be catholic. Conceive of it, or try to exhibit it, 
as in its constitution less comprehensive than the whole nature 
of man, or as not sufficient to take this up universally into its 
sphere of redemption, and you wrong it in its inmost idea. It 
musi be commensurate with the need and misery of the world 
as a whole, or come under its own reproach of having begun to 
build where it has no power to finish. Say, that it is for all 
mankind, except the Malay race or the magy millions of Chi- 
na; and our whole sense at once revolts against the declaration 
as monstrous. Substitute for such geographical limitation the 
notion of an invisible line, in the form of an outward uncondi- 
tional decree, setting a part of the race on one side in a state of 
real salvability, and another part of it on the other side in a state 
of necessary reprobation, the atonement being in its own nature 
available or of actual force in one direction only and not in the 
other; and the spirit of the whole New Testament again rises 
into solemn protest. Under the same general view again it is 
monsirous, as we have already seen, to conceive of a line being 
interposed in the way of Christianity, in the interior organism of 
man’s. general nature itself; leaving one tract of it free to the 
occupancy of this new power, but requiring it to stop on the 
frontier limits of another, (politics, trade, science, art, philoso- 
phy); as though it were deep enough and broad enough to take 
in a part of the great fact of humanity only, but not the whole. 
Or take now finally another form of limitation, not unfrequent- 
2 forced on the idea of what is called the Church in these last 

ays. Suppose a line cutting the universal process of humani- 
ty, as a fact never at rest but in motion always from infancy to 
old age, into two great sections; for the one of which only there 
is room or place in the restorational system here under consid- 
eration, while the other including all infants is hopelessly out of 
its reach—unless death so intervene as to make that possible in 
another world by God’s power, which is not possible here by his 
grace. Is the thought less monstrous, we ask, than any of the 
euppositions which have gone before? The redemption of the 

ospel, as it isthe absolute end of all religion besides and the 
full destiny of man, cannot be less broad in its own nature than 
the whole life it proposes to renovate and redeem. Shall there — 
be imagined any room or place in this for the dark reign of sin 
—any island of the sea, any remote nation or tribe, any repro- 
bate caste, any outside moral tract, any stadium of infancy or 
oe childhood—where the reign of grace, (formed to over- 
whelm it, Rom. v: 15-21,) has no power to follow and make 
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itself triumphantly felt? That were indeed to wrong this king- 
dom in its primary conception. It must be catholic, the true 
whole of God’s image in man, the recovery of it potentially 
from the centre of his nature out to its farthest periphery, in or- 
der to be itself the truth and no lie. 

7. As the attribute of catholicity is distinctively characteristic 
of the Church as such, it follows that no mere sect or fragment 
of this can effectively appropriate the title. The idea of a sect 
is, that a part of the christian world has been brought to cut 
itself off from the rest of i, on the ground of some particular 
doctrinal or practical interest, and now affects to have within it- 
self under such isolated view all church powers and resources, 
though admitting at the same time the existence of such powers 
& resourees in other bodies also with which it owns no real church 
union. This is a vast contradiction from the very start, which 
is found to work itself out afterwards into all sorts of anomaly 
and falsehood. 'The sect virtually puts itself always into the 
place of the Church, and in spite of its own principle of divi- 
sion is then forced to arrogate to itself the proper rights and pre- 
rogatives of this divine organization, as though it were identical 
with its own narrow limits. In other words, it is forced to act 
as the whole, when it is in truth by its own confession again on- 
ly a segment or part. So faras anyremnant of church feeling 
remains, (such as is needed for instance to distinguish a sect in 
its own mind from a voluntary confederation for religious ends,) 
it must necessarily include in it the idea of catholicity or whole- 
ness, as an indestructible quality of such thought; for as it lies 
in the very conception of a sphere to be round, so precisely does 
it lie in the very conception of the Church to be catholic, that 
is to be as universal in its constitution as humanity itself, with 
no tract or sphere beyond. Hence every sect, in pretending to 
be sufficient within itself for all church ends, practically at least 
if not theoretically asserts in its own favor powers and preroga- 
tives that are strictly universal, as broad as the idea of religion 
itself under its most perfeet and absolute form ; an assumption 
that goes virtually to deny and set aside all similar church char- 
acter in the case of other seets; for the case forbids the notion of 
two or more systems, separately clothed with the same universal 
force. Nothing short of such claim to exclusive wholeness is 
involved in the right each sect asserts for itself, to settle doctrines, 
make laws, and ply the keys, in a way that is held to be for the 
bounds of its own communion absolutely whole and final. 
Such ecclesiastical acts either mean nothing, sink into the char- 
acter of idle sham, or else they are set forth as the utterances of 
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a real church authority which is taken to be as wide as the idea 
of the Church itself. Every sect in this way, so far as it secret- 
ly owns the power of this idea, puts on in mock proportion at 
least all the airs of Rome. But now, on the other hand, the 
inward posture of every sect again, as such, is at war with cath- 
olicity, and urges it also to.glory in the fact. The sect mind 
roois itself in some subjective interest, made to take the place of 
the true objective whole of christianity, and around this it affects 
to revolve pedantically as an independent world or sphere. 
Then it is content to allow other spheres beyond itself, under 
the like independent form. So its universal rights and powers 
as we had them just before, (rights and powers that mean noth- 
ing ecclesiastically save as they are thus catholic and not par- 
tial,) shrink into given bounds ; often ridiculously narrow ; much 
like the power of those old heathen deities, whose universal 
sway was held to stop short with the limits of the nation that 
worshipped at their shrines. It is a power dogmatical, diatacti- 
cal, and diacritical, as they call it, which is-of full conclusive 
force, (the “ keys of the kingdom of heaven,”) for one man but 
not for another his next neighbor ; for James but not for John ; 
for such as have agreed to own it but not for those who have 
been pleased to own a different-church ; universal as the boun- 
daries of the particular denomination from which it springs, the 
numerical all of a given sect, but of no force whatever beyond 
this for the mighty whole of which the sect is confessedly only 
a fraction .and part. Here comes out of course the inward lie 
of the sect system, forcing it to falsify on one side what it affirms 
of itself on another. Sects are constitutionally uncatholic. 
Commonly they dislike even the word, and are apt to be shy of 
it, as though it smacked of Romanism,:and as having a secret 
consciousness that it expresses a quality of the Church which 
their position disowns. By this however they in truth condemn 
themselves. It is the very curse of sect, to bear testimony here 
to the true idea of the Church, while it must still cry out, What 
have I to do with thee thou perfection of beauty! No sect as 
such has power to be catholic; just as little at least as Judaism 
has ever had any such power. No one can say truly: “I be- 
lieve in a holy catholic Lutheranism, Presbyterianism, Method- 
ism, or any like partial form of the christian profession,” as he 
may say: “ I believe in the holy catholic Church.” For every 
such interest owns itself to be a part only of what the full fact 
of christianity includes, and is so plainly in its own nature. 
How then should it ever be for faith the whole? What sect of 
those now existing, Lutheran, German Reformed, Methodist, 
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&c., can seriously expect ever to take up the universal world of 
man’s life into its bosom—unless by undergoing at last such a 
change in its own constitution, as shall cause the notion of sect 
to lose itself altogether in another far higher and far more glor- 
ious conception? No such has faith, or can have faith, in any 
universality of this sort as appertaining to itself ; for to have it, 
would be to feel in the same measure a corresponding right and 
necessity to extend its authority over the whole world ; which 
we know is not the case. It belongs to that which is in its own 
nature universal, to lay its hand imperatively on what it is found 
toembrace. Catholicity asks willing subjects indeed, but not 
optional. It says not, you may be mine, but you must. The 
true whole is at the same time inwardly and forever necessary. 
But what sect thinks of being catholic in this style? [s it not 
counted catholic rather in the sect vocabulary, to waive altogeth- 
er the idea of any such universal and necessary right, and to 
say virtually: “‘ We shall be happy to take charge of you if 
you see fit to be ours—but if not, may God speed you under 
some different conduct and care!” Not only the sect itself, but 
the sect consciousness also, the sect mind, is constitutionally frac- 
tional, an arbitrary part which can by no possibility feel or act 
as a necessary whole. 

8. In this way we are brought finally to see the difference, 
between the true catholicism of christianity, and the mock lib- 
eralisin which the world is so fond of parading on all sides in its 
name. This last appears in very different forms, though it ends 
always in the same general sense. Sometimes it openly substi- 
tutes the idea of mere humanism for that of christianity, and so 

tes of the universal brotherhood of man, as though this were 
identical with the kingdom of God, and sentimental philanthro- 
py the same thing with religion. In another shape, it is found 
ae toleration among opposing sects, exhorting them to 
ay aside their asperities and endeavoring it may be to bring 
them to some sort of free and independent confederation, (such 
as the Peace Society aims at among nations,) that shall prove 
the Church one in spite of its divisions. Then again it comes 
before us in the character of an open war against all sects, call- 
ing upon men to forsake them as in their very nature uncatho- 
lic, and to range themselves under the standard of general chris- 
tianity, with no creed but the Bible and no rule for the use of it 
but private judgment. And here it is that the spirit in question 
often comes to look like an angel of light, by contrast with the 
demon of sectarianism which it pretencs to cast out ; so that to 
many it seems impossible to distinguish it from the true genius 
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of catholicity itself, as we are taught to acknowledge this in the 
old church Creed. But there is just this world-wide difference 
between the two, that the one is positive and concrete, while the 
other in all its shapes is purely negative and so without real sub- 
stance altogether. This is at once apparent, where mere phil- 
anthropism is made to stand for religion; the liberality it affects 
has indeed no limits, but it is just because the religion it repre- 
sents has no contents; it is of one measure with the natural life 
of man, because it adds nothing to this and has no power what- 
ever to lift it into any higher sphere. The same vast defect 
however goes along with the pseudo-catholic theory also, in its 
other more plausible forms. ‘The universality it proposes is not 
made to rest in the idea of the Church itself, as the presence of 
a real concrete power in the world, with capacity and mission to 
raise the natural life of man to a higher order, (the Body of 
Christ,) which in such view implies historical substance, carry- 
ing in itself the laws and conditions of its own being; which 
men may believe, but have no ability to make, more than they 
may pretend to make the natural world: not in this is it made 
to rest, we say, the indubitable sense of the old Creed, but in 
the conception rather of the mere outward all of a certain num- 
ber of men, or parties of men in world convention represented, 
who consent to be of one mind in the main on the great subject 
of the gospel, and only need to extend such voluntary associa- 
tion far enougi: to take in finally the entire human family. All 
ends in an abstraction, which resolves itself at last simply into 
the notion of humanity in its natural character, a3 bringing into 
itno new whole whatever for its organic elevation to a higher 
sphere. There is no mystery accordingly ever in this pseudo- 
catholicism ; it needs no faith for its apprehension ; but on the 
contrary falls in readily with every sort of rationalistic tendency 
and habit. Sects too, that hate catholicism in the frue sense, 
find it very easy to be on good terms with it under such mock 
form ; the most unchurehly anduncatholic among them, taking 
the lead ordinarily in all sorts of buttery twaddle and sham in 
the name of christian union. The purely negative character 
of the spirit is farther shown, in its open disregard for all past 
history. It acknowledges no authority in this form, no confes- 
sion, no creed ; but will have it, that christianity is something 
to be produced by all men, in every age,asa new fact fresh 
from the Bible and themselves. But how then can it be taken to 
have any substance of its own in the actuel world, any wholeness 
that is truly concrete, and not simply notional and abstract ? 
Catholic and historical, (which at last means also apostolical,) 
go necessarily hand in hand together. J. W. N. 
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SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE, 
OR 
A PLEA FOR THE LORD’S PORTION OF OUR INCREASE. 


Re tcton is like the sheaf in Joseph’s dream to which all the 
sheaves of his brethren bowed and did obeisance. To it all 
other interests must bend and be subordinate. As the soul is 
more valuable than the body, as eternity is longer than time, as 
the claims of God are higher than all other claims, and as the 
motives to religion are stronger than all other motives, it is plain 
that religion must be to every one the firstand highest interest of 
life. ‘'I'o secure this pearl of great price it is wisdom to part 
with all that we have ; and when we are in possession of it, we 
are required to use the same diligence to extend its blessings to 
others as we used to obtain it ourselves, for we are to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. It is the duty, then, of every christian 
to make the spread of Christ’s kingdom his highest care, and to 
make interest, ease, and all other claims bend to this one great 
duty. No christian liveth to himself, he lives for others. Not 
only at his convenience, but to the utmost verge of self-denial 
and self-sacrifice must he employ his talents, influence, and 
wealth, to bless others. 

There is at this time much religion which lacks the spirit of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, and it will evidently be found want- 
ing when it is weighed in the proper balances. Our divine 
Saviour has left us a pattern in this respect which we are requir- 
ed to imitate. He pleased not himself, but though he was rich 
yet for our sakes he became poor. He did not only empty him- 
self, but he spent himself. ‘The same mind and spirit must be 
in us, for if we have not the spirit of Christ we are none of his. 
His disciples had the same spirit, for they left all and followed 
him, gaining nothing but buffetings, taunts, persecutions, impris- 
onment and death! The apostle of the gentiles did not only 
endure all kinds of privations for Christ’s sake, but what was 
gain to him that he counted loss, and his life he counted not 
dear to himself. The first converts were not only willing to ex- 
pose their persons to danger and death, but they were ready also 
to offer up all their substance for the good of others ; according- 
ly they “sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had need—neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own!’ The 
same spirit of self-denial and self-sacrifice is exhibited in the 
martyrs of all ages. They saw their goods confiscated, they 
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left their homes and fatherland, and when necessary, as it was 
in thousands of instances, they counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves. The same spirit is still required of those who will 
be Christ’s disciples. 

If the same spirit now existed would the benevolent opera- 
tions of the Church be so crippled and feeble; would it be nec- 
essary for agents to traverse the land in order to arouse the 
Church to benevolence with stirring appeals; and would the 
pulpits and the papers of the different benevolent societies need, 
as they now do, to occupy the attitude of beggars? Certainly 
not. The treasuries of the Lord, like the widow’s barrel of 
meal and cruise of oil, would be filled silently and steadily, as 
by unseen hands. If a man is bound to offer up his life, if nec- 
essary, for the gospel’s sake, it is certainly also his duty to offer 
up his property in the same way if needed. If a christian is 
bound to employ his influence and resources of mind for the 
spread of the gospel, he is certainly also required to dispose of 
his talent of property in the same way if God has prospered him. 
Taking it as settled then that the possession of property entails 
responsibility upon its possessor to use it for God, I will endeav- 
or, in this article to inquire how that responsibility may be dis- 
charged most agreeably to the will of God, and so as to secure 
the greatest amount of blessings to the individual, the church, 
and the world. 

Let me then, my reader, call your attention to the divine di- 
rection of Paul: “ As | HAVE GIVEN ORDER TO THE CHURCH- 
Es OF GALATIA, EVEN SO Do YE. UPpoN THE FIRST DAY OF 
THE WEEK LET EVERY ONE OF YOU LAY BY HIM IN STORE AS 
Gop HAS PROSPERED HIM, THAT THERE BE NO GATHERINGS 
WHEN I come.” 

Here then we have a divine direction in regard to benevolent 
contributions, which it is our duty to understand and follow. 
The spirit of this direction is, that at stated times money shall 
be “ laid by” intended for benevolent purposes. ‘The sum shall 
be according “‘ as God has prospered” us. If we have been 

ospered more, then we shall lay by more, and if less, we shall 
ay by less, but a certain portion shall be regularly given to the 
Lord. We shall not throw all our income into one purse, and 
when a call is made upon us, give what we may, at the time, 
feel able to give, but we shall keep a purse for the Lord, and 
according as the Lord has prospered shall the Lord have. This 
portion of the Lord shall be untouched, for it shall be “ laid by 
in store.” This plan shall be pursued, not only by the rich, but 
by all. “Let every one of you lay by in store, as God hath 
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prospered him.” That this was a favorite plan of the Apostle 
is evident from the fact that he gave the same “ order to the 
churches of Galatia” as he did to these christians at Corinth. 
Let it also be remembered that the Apostle does not only recom- 
mend this plan but he gives “ order.” He was authorized, by 
the Spirit of inspiration by which he wrote, to lay this upon the 
churches of Galatia and Corinth asa solemn duty. He gives 
also the reason why this plan ought to be adopted, it would save 
the trouble of gathering when he came to receive their contri- 
butions. 

Let us now attend to some considerations which farther ex- 
hibit, illustrate, and enforce this duty. 

I. THE ADOPTION OF THIS PLAN IS DUTY. 

This can be shown in various ways; and if it can be shown 
to be duty this ought to be, to a christian, the strongest consid- 
eration, and a sufficient one, to induce him immediately to act 
upon this plan, in his benevolent contributions. Let us see 
whether it is duty. 

1. We have divine order and precedent to enjoin and recom- 
mend this as a duty. Paul declares that he “ gave order” to 
the churches of Galatia “ to adopt this plan; and when he laid 
the same plan before the church at Corinth he said “so do ye.” 

We have also a precedent, the result of divine injunction, in 
the Jewish church. God required of the Jews not only regular 
contributions, but a certain fixed portion of their income. It is 
true that the Jewish law of tythes is not binding on us, but still 
it stands as a precedent to show that God has a right to requirea 
certain regular portion of our income, and that He has, in the 
past history of the church, exercised that right. The fact that 
he claimed it of the Jews shows that it was his due, thus it serves 
at least as a shadow of duty under the new dispensation, In 
place of the shadow we ought certainly now to expect substance, 
and the substance ought certainly not to be less, nor less real 
than the shadow. Then it was duty, but ought not what was 
then done as duty, yea, and much more, now be done as privil- 
ege. 

°'The regular portion which God required of the Jews was 
heavy. Few christians now give at the same rate; but why 
should not a christian give as regularly, and as much, because 
the love of Christ constrains him, as a Jew did, because the law 
made it his duty? If it was right for God to require so much 
of the Jews under a dark and imperfect dispensation, has he not 
a right to expect more from us to whom he has not only “ given 
more,” but “ better things?” Certainly the attractions and con- 
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straints of bleeding Calvary ought to bave as much power as 
the directions and terrors of smoking Sinai!—The Jew must 
give regularly a fixed portion; no hard times could excuse him ; 
no coldness of feeling could justify neglect; he must not wait 
for a zealous impulse produced by a warm appeal ; but he must 
do it regularly, in season and out of season. Now, ought not a 
christian to give as regularly from principle and privilege, as a 
Jew did from law and duty ? 

2. This is duty because the Bible requires that every talent, 
as soon as received, shall immediately be made to yield for the 
Lord. In the parable of the talents .the Lord finds fault with 
the man who, instead of employing his talent, hid it in the 
earth, because He had part in the increase, of which He was 
robbed by the “ wicked and slothful servant.’ God then, has 
share in our increase, for which He looks. Not only is a part 
of our gain the Lord’s, but part of it is His just as fast as we 
gain it, and it ought so fast to be regularly laid by in store for 
Him, and appropriated to the promotion of His kingdom. 

It is certain that every man, to whom God gives wealth, is 
bound to give according to his wealth. Thisis granted. Now, 
if I am worth ten thousand dollars to day, I am accountable for 
exactly that sum, but if I am worth five hundred more next 
week, then I am accountable for five hundred more next week, 
and duty to God demands of me immediately a gifi, in exact 
proportion, to the increase of my wealth. How then have Ia 
right to suffer my property to go on increasing for a whole year, 
or perhaps more, siill retaining God’s part in my stock, and then 
if an appeal is made, give only as 1 may then have, or accord- 
ing as | may, at that time, feelable? Is not this keeping back 
God’s part of the increase, to increase with it my own capital ? 
May not such a servant be accused, if not of wasting, yet of 
keeping his Lord’s goods! 

his point is made still plainer by analogy. In an intellectu- 
al and moral point of view, every man is accountable according 
to his stock of knowledge. Just as fast, therefore, as his knowl- 
edge increases does his accountability increase. If he knows 
more to day than yesterday, then more is required of him to-day 
than yesterday. So exactly in regard to the talent of wealth. 
If a man is, at every point of his life, accountable for what he 
at that time has, it is evident that he cannot suspend or postpone 
that accountability any more than he can suspend the duties of 
one day to crowd them upon the next. If there is want, he is 
in debt to give without waiting for an appeal to warm his heart. 
Want is always. ‘The poor are always. The heathen are al- 
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ways! It is then clearly his duty to give as fast as he is pros- 
pered of the Lord, with increase beyond his necessary wants. 
Or shall want continue while he holds the means to relieve it? 

Here the question may arise, Is it not the duty of a parent to 
lay up for his children? It might be ultra to deny this claim 
entirely. Granting him the right to lay up for his children is 
not, however, granting him the right to lay up for them, that 
which God requires to be laid by in store for Him. If the ques- 
tion is whether he may lay upall his income for his children, the 
answer is clearly—no! A certain portion of his increase he is 
bound to give tothe Lord. A reasonable and proper amount 
beyond doubt, it is right to keep as capital; it might even be 
proper for him, under ceriain circumstances, if it is perfectly 
clear that he could thereby more largely promote the glory of 
of God, to apply part of his extra income to increase his capital. 
If one of his children is to be educated and started in business, 
he has no doubta right to appropriate a portion of his increase 
to that purpose ; but in all this he must conscientiously remem- 
ber that he is only steward, that his wealth is the Lord’s, and that 
he can not go beyond the actual wants of himself and children 
without encroaching upon the Lord’s portion. The Lord’s por- 
tion of his increase must always be the prominent concern with 
him, for it would not do to make even the welfare of his child- 
ren of greater importance than the welfare of Christ’s kingdom, 
for he that loves even his child more than Christ cannot be his 
disciple. 

Several solemn and important considerations ought always to 
be before the mind of the man who is anxious to lay up wealth for 
his children. First of all he ought to consider well, that it is 
connected with great danger. ‘The very knowledge that child- 
ren have, while yet with their parents, that they are treasuring 
up an inheritance for them, and the expectation of enjoying it 
when once it shall fall into their hands, is often the beginning 
of their ruin. How often is it seen that the children of the rich 
care neither to acquire the knowledge of some useful business, 
nor to cultivate their mind in useful knowledge. Professors in 
the different colleges of the land can testify to the fact, that in 
nine cases out of ten, the children of the rich are careless stu- 
dents. Almost ull our wealthiest men, and those most prosperous 
in business, have arisen out of obscurity and poverty, without 
entailed capital. The children of the rich stand in an element 
of fearful temptation, the power of which, few are found able 
to withstand! “'The most rational, the wisest, the best portion 
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of mankind, belong to that class who possess “ neither poverty 
nor riches.” 


Wealth heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys ; 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise !"” 


To these facts which observation furnishes of the dangers of 
wealth may be added the solemn and unerring testimony of the 
Scriptures. “They that will be rich fall into temptation and a 
snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men 
in distruction and perdition.” How true! “The care of this 
world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the word.” How 
true again! “ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God!” Blessed Saviour! how little are thy 
words regarded by those parents, who do not only themselves 
love wealth, but are keeping back God’s part of their increase, 
to heap the same soul-destroying curse upon their children! 
Christian parent! the Saviour says, with holy earnestness, that 
they that have riches shall hardly be saved, and yet you are lay- 
ing up in order to place your children in these circumstances, 
where it will be as easy for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle as it will be for them to be saved. Oh! how cruel to 

- your children are your tender mercies ! 

Again: parents who are laying up for their children ought 
seriously to ponder the fact that these children may not be pro- 
per stewards to receive their wealth in trust. The parent is not 
sure that his children will be disposed to use the wealth which 
they inherit for the Lord; on the contrary, there is a strong proba- 
bility that the Lord may be less remembered in it by them than 
he was by the parent while it was still in his hands. If this is 
foreseen by Providence the parent will either not succeed in 
transmitting it into their hands, or if he does, it will not long 
remain there. Theeye of God is on it, forit is his, and it must 
promote his glory. ‘The father is opposing Providence, or at 
least he fails to see his will, in hoarding it for them, but God will 
succeed, in spite of his caution, prudence, or dulness, to get it 
into the hands of proper stewards. ‘To effect this He may per- 
haps even find it necessary to make the wrath of man to praise 
Him! Thus—the children, by the very means of entailed 
wealth, may become high minded, profligate and wicked, as has 
a thousand times been the case, and it‘will soon be squandered ; 
but while it is squandering the hand of God is on it. To the 
parent who lays by the Lord’s part of the increase, and the chil- 
dren who are first made profligate by it and then squander it, 
the words of the wise man have a fearful application: “A 
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man’s heart deviseth his way : but the Lord directeth his steps.” 
(Prov. xvi: 9) The parent may “ devise” and plan the cir- 
cumstances into which he intends te place his children, and to 
this end he may at death by will entail (hat upon them which ia 
life he should have laid by him in store for the Lord, but God 
has a “ will” too! “There are many devices in a man’s heart ; 
nevertheless the counsel of the Lord. that shall stand!”’ It is not 
a man’s will, or any thing that his will ean entail, that can make 
his children rich. ‘“'The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich.” 
(1 Sam. ii: 7) Let no one expect to make his children rich, by 
hoarding for them the Lord’s part of the increase. Experience 
shows abundantly that very often it does not remain with them, 
and when it does, it is to them a curse instead of a blessing. 
That ill-gotten wealth—and that which is kept back from the 
Lord is certainly ill-gotten—does not pass to the third generation, 
has long ago become a common proverb. 

3. This duty will become farther clear, when we consider eve- 
ry christian as a steward for God. So he is represented in the 
Bible. A steward is one who superintends the business and 
property of another. He does not own the property over which 
he presides, he has only that which is allowed him of the own- 
er. He has evidently no right whatever to hoard up, or appro- 
priate to himself the income ; but as fast as it comes in, it is his 
for whom he is steward. God is the householder, for whom all 
men are stewards. ‘The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. We have our living, and he has the increase. What 
we need he kindly grants us as our wages, but what we do not 
need is not ours, and we must not keep it back, for “ will a maa 
rob God !” 

It is required of a steward that he be found faithful, not only 
in presiding over the property of his master, but in regularly 
presenting him with the increase of his stewardship; but could 
a steward be considered faithful who would hoard up, or appt 
to his own use, the regular income, and give to his master suc 
portions, and at such times, as he felt disposed, without any regu- 
larity. Yet this is the common way in which God is served by 
his stewards. Let such beware lest God take from them the 
stewardship, and ounce them with righteous indignation 
wicked, slothful and unprofitable servants. 

II. Even if it could not be shown from positive injunction to 
be duty, still if the plan is iv rrsELF mNNOCENT and involves 
no violation of clear duty, and can be shown to be a wise plan 
to do good, we would be bound to adopt it. We are to be wise 
as serpents to do good, provided only that our wise plans are at 
VOL. Ili.— NO. I. 3* 
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the same time harmless as the dove. God finds fault with the 
children of light, because they are not as wise in their generation 
to lay plans as the children of this world. God has endowed us 
with wisdom, that we may be wise io win souls and to do good. 
That this plan is innocent, is evident from the fact that the Apos- 
tle Paul recommends it, and ordered the churches of Galatia and 
Corinth to adopt it. ‘That point then is settled. Now it only 
remains to show that it is wise to do good, and adapted to the 
end which benevolence seeks to reach. 

This is a wise plan, because in this way any christian is ena- 
bled to give more, and feel it less, than if he give only from im- 
pulse produced by direct appeals. ‘The man who pays a few 
cents each day for tobacco considers it as nothing, he scarcely 
feels the amount, but what a considerable sum does the aggre- 
gate make at the year’s end. Families send a few cents, here 
and there, to shops and stores daily, for small articles, and they 
do not feel that it is of any consequence, but if an account were 
kept they would be astonished how it would run up in a year. 
So if a man will lay by him in store, but a small part of his in- 
come when he receives it, he would not much miss the amount, 
and yet atthe end of the year he would find with joy that it 
far overran what he was enabled ordinarily to give by irregular 
impulse. 

he plan would also have a tendency to check useless equan- 
dering of money among professing christians. ‘To squander our 
income is just as much misapplying it, as it is to hoard it. This 
is at the present day a crying sin among professing christians. 
How much of what may be denominated “ loose change” is 
wantonly spent on luxuries, to satisfy appetites that are self-crea- 
ted, and that grow only more hungry by being fed. If this plan 
were adopted, there would at every presenting tempation of this 
kind be a conflict excited inthe mind. The question would be, 
whether a foolish appetite or religious benevolence has the sirong- 
est claims upon a christian’sloose change. Thus habits of self- 
denial would gradually be formed, which is one of the first, the 
ainest, and most important duties of one who would follow 
esus. For this there is great need ; for where is the spirit of 
self-denial? Do most of our wealthy christians deny themselves 
of any thing? Do they not procure all that their hearis can 
wish in the way of personal Juxury and domestic convenience 
and, comfort ?—yea, and much is found both upon their persons, 
and in their dwellings, that is not even a convenience, but rather 
a burden and a care! But if a treasury of the Lord were thus 
kept open, would not conscience sometimes insist upon retreuch- 
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ments and self-denials, and direct into the treasury what other- 
wise finds it way into the great world-market, where all the little 
self-created and imaginary wants of men are supplied? 

By this plan too, the treasuries of the church would be regu- 
larly and steadily replenished, and her operations would not be 
so fluctuating and uncertain. The expense of employing agents, 
and the unpleasant business of continual solicitation on the part 
of ministers and religious papers, would all be set aside. A 
fountain of benevolent resources would be opened up, the stream 
of which, like the waters of Shiloah, would go sofily, but the 
heritage of God would smile in its course, and this desolate 
world of wants and woes, would be like a garden which the 
Lord doth water. 

The benefits of this plan of regular contributions can be still 
more fully seen, when we look at the operations of the same 
mode, in substance, as it is employed in the state to replenish its 
resources. In the state, every individual is required to give reg- 
ularly a certain sum according to his income. And what effi- 
ciency is here seen! What resources are at hand! What aston- 
ishing aggregates are raised! Its capitals are built, its national 
councils are supported at heavy expense ; its officers are richly 
paid; its internal improvements are energetically carried for- 


ward ; armories are built; navies are supplied with ships at great 
expense ; wars are carried on, at the expense of millions on mil- 
lions ; | gag acon prisons, almshouses and asylums are erec- 


ted, and a thousand nameless expenses are met, and yet plen- 
teous resources are always at hand! Now, if thelove of country 
will induce men to submit to such taxation, ought not the love 
of Christ and of soulshave an effectstill stronger. If the bene- 
fits of having a well-supported government are enough torecom- 

nse men to make such contributions, ought not the desire to 
iave the enterprises of the church efficiently carried forward be 
stronger still ; and if the amount is so easily gotten by regulat 
contributions, why ought not the children of light, in this respect, 
be as wise asthe children of this world? ‘The church stands 
under heavier responsibilities, and has higher hopes to inspire to 
duty, and yet in the spirit of enterprise, she falls far short of the 
state! What is wrong? Has not the church forgotten the gtace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for our 
— he became poor, that we through his poverty might be made 
ric ° 

III. All anatocy proclaims the wisdom of this plan of regu- 
lar benevolence, and is loud in urging to its adoption, both asa 
blessing to himself and to those whom he wishes to benefit by 
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his gi A spring that has a lar outlet has the purest and 
the Festthion — A tree that is regularly ae will be 
itself most flourishing and bear the best fruit. Machinery that 
is regularly and temperately used will be better, work better, 
0 less repair, and require less expense, than that which is of- 
ten stopped for a time only to run faster when it is started again. 
The physical system of man is healthiest and most efficient, when 
its energies are regularly replenished with nourishment and 
moved by exercise. Irregular and intemperate exercise or food 
are alike injurious to the body and the mind. ‘The strength of 
the black-smith’s arm is increased, not by laying up and saving 
its strength, but by a regular application of it. So itis in nature, 
and so it is also in grace. Rust is the consequence of hoarding 
silver and gold, and just so, rust and stagnation of spirit is the 
consequence of hoarding the resources of benevolence with 
which God has blest us. Coin is kept bright by being used, and 
it is just so with our benevolent affections, The intellectual 
well-being of the mind depends upon its stores being regularly 
put to use. By communicating regularly to others, our own 
stock of knowledge is increased. To him that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance, from him that hath not 
shall be taken even that which he hath. 

Under this view, those paradoxical passages in Proverbs have 
a strong and beautiful meaning. “There is that maketh him- 
self rich, yet hath nothing: there is that maketh himself poor, 
yet hath great riches” (13: 7). “ There is that scatiereth, and 
yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall be made fat ; 
and he that watereth shall be watered also himself.” (11: 24— 
26) ‘This also explains “ the words of the Lord Jesus, how he 
said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The requirement which God made of the Jews to give regu- 
larly a fixed portion of their increase, was founded upon this 
principle—that regular giving is good for the giver. He requir- 
ed regular gifts of the Jews, not because He had absolute need 
of them, but because He knew it would have a good influence 
on them. The law ceremonial as well as moral, was discip- 
linary a schoolmaster to correct them, and to prepare them for 
coming blessings. Nothing can be plainer than that all God’s 
requirements were designed for their good. His laws are laid in 
wisdom, and in complete adaptation to the nature and wants of 
man. He knew that requiring a certain regular portion of their 
increase, would restrain them from cultivating too strong a de- 
dire for gain, and make them feel at the same time that what 
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they had was only lent. Why should it not be so still? It is 
80. God could carry on the triumphs of his cross without the 
regular contributions of his people, but He makes this demand 
of them in love; to kill the aspirations of avarice, and to keep 
the benevolent fountains of the heart regularly and constantly 


open. 

P While this plan of regular giving is thus intended and adap- 
ted to bless the giver himself, it is no less adapted to bless those 
who share his regular contributions. It is a great advantage to 
the different enterprises of the church to have regular sources of 
supplies; and whenever these sources are irregular and spas- 
modic, more or less injury is sustained. The laws of life, ina 
healthy state, are always regular; whenever any action of an 
abrupt and phenomenal character presents itself, it is always a 
sign of derangement. So also in the law of the life of grace— 
for grace too is life, and is unfolded best according to the regular 
operations of life. ‘The season in which the earth is blest with 
regular night-dews, and temperate but frequent showers, will 
always be more fruitful than a season of heavy deluging rains 
and intervening drought. 

IV. One that gives regularly according to this plan gives from 
PRINCIPLE and a SENSE OF DUTY, and not from mere lipulse of 
feeling. Those acts are always more valuable to the subject 
himself and to the world, which rest upon steady principle, than 
those which are the result of a momentary and abrupt impulse 
of excitement. A person, for instance, may attend a missionary 
meeting, where the forlorn case of the heathen is exhibited in 
glowing eloquence, and if he is a person of peculiar warmth of 
temperament he may be induced to give or pledge himself for 
a sum, which in his calm moments he will see was not in pro- 
portion to his means. He will therefore have to condemn his 
conduct, which is very injurious to his benevolent feeling.s kt is 
a true moral evil, when the feelings are thus made to be, or suf- 
fered to become, a trap for judgment, reason, and conscience. 
It is required of man to give actording to his ability, and not 
beyond it; if he goes beyond his means he errs and sins as 
much as if he does not come upto them. ‘That is the most 
acceptable gift—and indeed the only one truly acceptable— 
which is in exact proportion to the increase with which God has 
prospered us. A man’s income may allow him to give a certain 
sum each year, where circumstances at the time when an appeal 
is made to him, would not allow him to give as much. This 


difficulty too, is prevented if he lays it down as a principle of 
duty to give a certain fixed and regular portion of his income, 
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and then conscientiously lays it by in store for the Lord. Relig- 
ious benevolence at the present day lacks that steadiness which 
is instant in season and out of season, and the great cause is that 
our mode of making benevolent contributions rests on impulse 
and not on steady principle. 

If giving were done from principle, the motive would not so 
often be wrong. There would be less of alms-giving before men, 
and less temptation to do it to be seen of men. It would destroy 
also the unholy system of rivalry in giving, so often resorted to 
in public collections. It would keep before the mind a continu- 
al conviction of duty, as well as a delightful sense of privilege. 
Thus the exercise of the benevolent affections being regular and 
unobirusive, would have about them more of that loveliness, 
which while it blesses seeks its reward from the consciousness of 
having done a good deed, rather than from the praise of men. 
Thus silently but refreshing, like the dew, would gifts fall into 
the habitations of want. The blessing clearly seen, the cause 
of it secret! Like in meadows are often seen— 


“ rills that slip 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.” 


The bruised reed would be bound up by an unseen hand, and 
the smoking flax be fanned into a flame by a secret breath. In 
the lonely dwellings of want and wo, there would be joy and 
singing, where no trumpet of a passing benefactor was ever 
heard. Whata lovely imitation would we thus have of the 
benevolence of Him who, scatiered blessings in His way wher- 
ever He went, and yet did not cry nor lift up His voice in the 
street ! 

V. The man who adopis this plan, can puRSUE HIS BUSINESS 
WITH ZEAL, and yet WITH AGOoD conscreNcE. One who pur- 
sues his business merely for gain, must have, at times, more or 
less distress of conscience. There must ever be something of 
reproach before a man who toils for hoarding. It is impossible 
that k should not at times seem even to him a little business ; 
but when a man adopts this plan, he can be diligent in the pur- 
suit of increase, and yet he can do all literally, and with the swee- 
test propriety, to the glory of God. A high and holy object will 
be before him at every stroke of the hammer, and at every pro- 
fitable purchase or sale. What he wins thus, by lawful econo- 
my, is so much won out of the world to be now certainly devo- 
ted to God. 

He would labor also with a recompense of great reward before 
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him, which can inspire him to diligence in business, as no other 
motive can inspire. He who labors, knowing that the fruit of 
his toils must end at farthest in the grave, labors under cold en- 
couragement. Not so he who knows that his works will follow 
him with their blessed consequences beyond this life. On the 
labors of such a man, too, rest the smiles of God; he need not 
fear that a curse is slumbering in his basket and store, to wake 
at some time with fearful fury upon him or his children. He 
honors the Lord with his substance and with the first-frutts of 
ALL his tnerease—mark the language, it plainly implies that he 
is to give regularly to the Lord as he is prospered—so shall his 
barns be filled with plenty (Prov. iii: 9-10). Besides all this 
the idea of being a regular fountain of supplies to some post of 
want in God’s kingdom, can stimulate and sweeten toil, and bless 
the heart with a reward, which far surpasses any worldly luxury. 

VI. Without adopting this plan it is impossible te escape the 
SIN OF HOARDING, which is so severely forbidden in the sacred 
scriptures. ‘The rust of the treasures of such as hoard, shall be 
& witness against them in the last days. 

We have already seen that as fast asa man’s wealth increases, 
so fast a part is due to God, and ought immediately to be laid 
by in store for Him. If this is retained, it shows dishonesty 
towards God, an inordinate love of gain, a callous heart in regard 
to the wants of others, a want of trust in the providence of God 
for the future, against the wants of whica he seeks to prepare 
by the wicked prudence of hoarding. This all is wicked, and 
God will punish it. Especially does He love an implicit trust 
in Him. It is reasonable to expect that His disapprobation must 
rest on him, who endeavors by hoarding to secure himself against 
future want, instead of trusting God and taking no thought for 
to-morrow. How foolishly wicked is it, to burden the present 
with the cares of the future, and to seek to secure supplies for 
us and our children against coming days, when we know not 
whether any of us shall live to see them! Has not the Saviour 
said, Sufficient to each day is the evil thereof; why then crowd 
future cares which may never come, upon the present, which has 
cares and evils sufficient of its own. 

That God is displeased with such faithless people is shown, 
not only by scripture, but by observation and experience. _Los- 
ses which persons often sustain prove that God is displeased with 
the use they make of their property. God’s hand is in these 
losses ; He takes from them a part of their property, because they 
did not make a proper use of it. Losses may be correctly de- 
fined God laying His hand upon dead capital. That God who 
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numbers the hairs of our head, and causes one to fall when there 
are too many, presides also over all our property, and takes that 
part of it away which is not in proper use. 

God exercises over wealth, as over all other resources, a par- 
ticular providence, and directs it to the place where it will do the 
most good. Whenever, therefore He sees dead stock hoarded, 
which the holder as steward will not be prevailed upon to put to 
usury, He directs His providence to turn it into another channel. 
Thus the one talent which the wicked and slothful servant had 
hid in the earth, was directed to be taken from him and given to 
the one who had five talents, because there it would be in hands 
that had proved themselves worthy of such a trust. ‘To him 
that hath, and is faithful over it, shall be given that which is tak- 
en, by the providence of God, from him that had, but was not 
diligent to increase it. This taking away is done in various 
ways ; often by breaks and failures, by which wealth is made to 
change hands, until it gets into the hands of a good steward. 
“The wealth of the wicked is laid up for the just” (Prov. 13: 
22). It may thus even be taken out of their hands by wicked 
persons, and by dishonest means, but God presides over it, and 
while He punishes the wicked who do it, He makes their wrath 
to praise him. 


“ From seeming evil still educing good.” 


An instance will illustrate this. A man in one of the middle 
counties of Pennsylvania owned a farm, and four thousand dol- 
lars besides, which he had loaned out. He was miserly, for 
although he had no heirs, yet he gave nothing to benevolent pur- 
poses. He was at one time called upon by a person who was 
collecting money to liquidate a debt on a church, which had 
been erected in one of the villages in the county. He gave 
nothing. A short time after the man to whom he had lent the 
four thousand dollars failed, and all was gone! Was this chance? 
There was in the same county aman who was quite benevolent. 
He was ia the habit of giving all he could give of his mcrease, 
to the Lord. He had for a long time eight hundred dollars in 
the same man’s hands, by whose failure the other man lost four 
thousand. This was not dead stock, for the Lord received his 
portion of the increase. The failure was quite unexpected to 
all, yet strange to tell, several months before it took place, these 
eight hundred dollars, without any design on his part, without 
any suspicion of the break, and by a peculiar train of circum- 
stances, were transferred into other hands and were safe. Was 
this chance? No! If we could see the secret history of provi- 
dences, we could no doubt find many similar cases. 
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When Abraham journeyed from Chaldea to Canaan, he took 
all his substance with him, and he was “ very rich in cattle, in 
silver, and in gold ;” and though he travelled among the Ca- 
naanites and Perizzites, yet his property was safely preserved. 
May not the reason be sought in the fact, afterwards mentioned, 
that he gave tythes of all that he had, and refused to take even 
a thread or a shoe-latchet which was not justly his own. Lot, 
who sought so ardently for wealth, and who settled in the wick- 
ed city of Sodom from pecuniary considerations, was robbed of 
all he had by some marauding chiefs who invaded the land, 
and would perhaps never have regained it, had it not been that 
Abraham interfered, who pursued the robbers, and brought back 
the goods of Lot, his brother’s son! 

We have seen how the providence of God, makes wealth, 
which is dead stock, change hands; but this is not the only way 
by which He takes it out of their hands. If dead stock is in the 
hands of any of God’s people, and He sees that it hardens their 
héaris, as such wealth always does, He may, instead of passing 
it into other hands, permit itto be entirely destroyed. 'Thismay 
be done by flood or fire, by blight upon the field or pestilence 
among the cattle, and in various other ways, which are called by 
the thoughtless and faithless world accidents or misfortunes. If 
aman loses any property, in such a way that it is entirely de- 
siroyed, and is afterwards of no use to any one, as when a horse 
dies, barn burns, or ship sinks, it may be called God demolish- 
ing men’s idols! For “ shall there be evil in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it.” This is God’s mode of taking reprisals 
of them that have robbed him, or kept back his part of the in- 
crease. In this way the miserly savings of years, often go in a 
moment. Riches literally take unto themselves wings, and fly 
away as an eagle towards heaven ;—they take the direction of 
the voice which called them out of the hands of their unfaithful 

sessors! Let any man take a correct account of the losses of 
this kind, which he susiains in a year, and he will find that it is 
as large a tax, as if he laid by him in store regularly a consid- 
erable portion of his increase for God. 

In conclusion, let me urge you, by keeping your heart and 
hands open in regular benevolence, to secure yourself against 
the hardening power of wealth. Still water will gradually and 
silently gather a sediment in the bottom, by which the whole 
will be made stagnant and foul. Be alarmed, for your soul is 
in danger! Not in vain did the Saviour say, how hardly shall they 
that have riches be saved. Not in vain did Solomon say, “ La- 
bor not to be rich!” With what lonely regret, and with what 
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deep significance, does Paul say, “ Demas ‘hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world!” Lord save thy people from 
the “ deceitfulness of riches !” 

It is often said that riches harden the heart, but the declara- 
tion proves only a powerless cant phrase, unless we look at the 
reason why it hardens, and at the process by which this harden- 
ing is carried on. Yet it is plain on close reflection. The pos- 
session of wealth has a tendency to excite in the mind of its 

ossessor a spirit of independence, which will soon degenerate 
into self-reliance and pride. It places him in a position where 
he may to some extent lord it over others ; he is apt to feel that, 
in his circumstances, he stands over and above others, and this 
is something which the natural man, and even in the christian 
the remains of the natural man, loves. Here then it hasa direct 
tendency to cultivate a spirit in direct opposition to the christian 
spirit—independence, self-reliance, and pride. Thus, a man as 
he increases in wealth is apt to lose gradually that sweet humili- 
ty, that delightful sense of direct dependence upon God’s provi- 
dential care, and that daily implicit trust in Him from whom 
comet down every good and perfect gift, which so much en- 
dears to the heart a kind heavenly Father. ‘The man compara- 
tively poor sits daily with childlike dependence at his father’s 
table, and receives his bread directly from His hand, while the 
rich man eats in the house of a steward, getting all his mercies 
second-handed. From this sweet filial feeling every accession of 
wealth is a cold remove. 

More evident still is the fact, that as wealth increases, cares 
also increase to the possessor. His attention is called to differ- 
ent points often at the same time. His business becomes more 
and more complex and intricate. At one point his property is 
exposed to loss in unfaithful hands; at another by the ebb of 
trade ; at another, part of his stock is going to waste for want of 
attention ; at another still, there is dead stock for want of mov- 
ing. He has, it is true, his stewards, foremen, and clerks; but 
men are selfish and often unfaithful, so that he must still have 
an eye over all. Thus his spirit is divided, restless, and absorb- 
ed. In the evening, when he would give his last thoughts to 
God, the vexations of the day come plodding home in mass to 
be the companions of his fireside, and to haunt his pillow. At 
night “ dreams come through the multitude of business,” and 
his restless spirit enjoys not even in sleep a respite from care. 
In the morning, when he would send his first thoughts out to 
God, they are svon entangled in the webs of business, which are 
in a moment spun around him. He rises a slave !—to be held 
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again, under the task not of one but of many masters! Gradu- 
ally the cultivation of his heart is neglected entirely, or made a 
secondary matter ; his office of priest in the family is either laid 
aside or attended to in a cold, hasty, and distracted manner. In 
short, the spirit of the world has invaded first his own heart, then 
his closet, and last but worst of all, the sacred retirement of the 
family circle, where his children are bound in the spirit of gain 
to be offered as willing victims on the altar of Mammon. 

Let the consequences be pondered. Oh that the following 
sentence, and the sentiment, true as God himself, which it con- 
tains, were written upon the heart of every rich man’s heart, in 
letters of more fearful fire than those which once recorded Bel- 
shazzar’s doom upon his palace walls: 

THE MORE WEALTH A MAN GETS, THE MORE ARE HIS RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES INCREASED : THE MORE WEALTH A MAN GETS, 
THE LESS DOES HE BECOME QUALIFIED AND DISPOSED TO DIS- 
CHARGE THESE RESPONSIBILITIES ! 

Terrible and alarming condition! Who then, that is rich can 
be saved? Is there no remedy. None, except that which will 
keep us from getting unduly rich. Is it asked how this can be 
done? We answer, as your wealth increases, so let the Lord’s 
portion increase, which you regularly lay by in store for Him. 

Lancaster. H. H. 





PROGRESS IN THE ART OF TRANSLATING, 


In one thing I am constrained to acknowledge that some of 
the poets of the present age surpass any that have gone before 
them. ‘They are decidedly better hands at translating. In 
original poetry, no doubt, they ofien fall short of their predeces- 
sors, but in the art of bringing over the thoughts of others into 
their own languages they are certainly better skilled. In works 
translated by earlier poets we are not often permitted to come 
into immediate contact with the old authors themselves. In be- 
ing renovated and dressed off in a new language, of many of 
their old fashioned traits with their old costumes they have been 
unfortunately divested. The translators of ancient poems, to 
adapt them better to the tastes of their times and countries could 
not help transfusing into them a good deal of their own nation- 
al modes of thought, to the exclusion of what they deemed all 
too foreign end barbaric. Thus their own mental and moral 
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features show themselves ofien more prominent than those of 
the original composers. In this respect, however, some of our 
more modern poets have succeeded better. ‘They have endeav- 
ored to enter more fully into the feelings and conditions of their 
authors and their times, and to bring them over into their respec- 
tive languages as little injured as possible. As yet in this art, I 
admit, they have not arrived at perfection. Of their intermedi- 
ate faces we may still catch some occasional glimpses; but from 
their present advancement I cannot help fancying that ere long 
the day will come when these will be made wholly invisible ; 
when literary feasts from foreign lands will be spread before us, 
their bestowers, all the while remaining, like good fairies, un- 
seen ; when the choicest grapes from other climes will be pre- 
sented to us not dried nor candied but fresh and blooming as 
when taken from the vines. 

* A lad in the choice of his words and in the style of his sen- 
tences,” saith the late Dr. Arnold in an Article on the Use of 
the Classics, “ should be taught to follow the analogy required 
by the age and character of the writer whom he is translating. 
For instance, in translating Homer, hardly any words should be 
employed except Saxon and the oldest and simplest of those 
which are of French origin ; and the language should consist 
of a series of simple propositions connected with one another 
only by the most inartificial conjunctions. In translating the 
tragedians the words should be principally Saxon but mixed 
with many of French er foreign origin, like the language of 
Shakspeare and the other dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James [.” 

Such sentiments show an advancement in our day in the art 
of translating. ‘To the learned writers in the first half of the 
eighteenth century how proposierous would they have sounded ! 
The language of their own times they regarded as the standard 
of perfection to which all ancient writings of worth should pro- 
petly be reduced ; and they translated into it even many of their 
older native poets. Their highly polished verses they conform- 
ed to rule as exactly as did some of the gardeners of those days 
their clipped hedges and shrubbery, and their euphony and gran- 
deur they attempted, especially about the middle of this centu- 
ry, to improve by the employment of many ornate words intro- 
duced immediately from the Latin and Greek without having 
received them, in the old round-about way, through the Norman 
French. Notwithstanding all their pains, however, their age is 
now regarded as being the most unpoetical in the history of 
English literature. By means of the good old Saxon employed 
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in our present version of the Old Testament, which providen- 
tially was rendered into English not later than the age of James 
the First, how admirably the simple manners of the patriarchs 
are described! How touchingly the stories of Isaac and Rebek- 
ah, of Joseph and his brethren, of Naomi and Ruth, for instance, 
are set forth and how much would they lose in vividness and 
pathos by being told in more modern English! What sublimity 
is retained in the Psalms and most of the Prophets thus render- 
ed! The heroic times of ancient Greece in spizit and manners 
correspond, in a great measure, to the patriarchal times of the 
Old Sounanns, Of course then the works that describe these, 
in being translated into English, should by all means be set forth, 
whether in prose or verse, in the same unsophisticated mode of 
speech. The simple majesty of the Iliad, however, so well ex- 
hibited by Homer in his olden dialect, is almost entirely obscur- 
ed, it is well known, in the translation of it by Pope. Every 
thing there is brought too far forward into the refined times of 
civilization. Of the old heroes the noble simplicity which dis- 
tinguished them is in a great measure done away with by their 
being made to express themselves in the polished language of 
the modern drawing-room. Those fine comparisons too, in 
which Homer abou:ds, drawn immediately from nature, Pope 
must needs be trying to improve by a few superadded touches of 
his own and ari’s. He must be endeavoring to set them off 
more splend¢atly, to be sure, by throwing in some colors not to 
be found in the original but of his own superior mixing. While 
burnishing them up, however, and heightening, in this way, 
their beauties, as he fancies, how often, alas! doth he obliterate 
in them what, in the original constitutes, their highest charm, 
their truthfulness to outward nature! ' 


' As a striking specimen of this, his improved translation of Homer’s ad- 
mired moonlight scene, in the eighth book of the Iliad, has been often quo- 
ted: 


“ As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O’er heaven's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed 
And tip with silver every mountain's head; 
Then shine the vales, ‘he rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 

The conscious swains rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light.” 
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But though the writers in the reigns of Elizibeth and James 
the First were mostly happier in their Janguage than their suc- 
cessors in the reign of Anne and those afterwards, I would by 
no means wish to assert that as translators they surpassed them 
in all other respects. Into appropriate English prose for turni 
some of the old classic authors, on account of their oma 
simplicity, they were certainly well qualified, but most of them, 
it must be said, fell short when they attempted versification. 
They had not yet discovered the most suitable rhythms into 
which the respective measures of the old poets could be best 
converted. Chapman, for instance, in his translation of Homer, 
instead of using ten-syllabied blank verse, which himself and 
other cotemporary dramatists have properly done in_ their 
plays, unfortunately adopted a line of fourteen syllables, sup- 
posing, with many others in his day, that this constituted the 
true English heroic. Susceptible it is, to be sure, of great sim- 
plicity and pathos, being in fact the old English ballad line un- 
broken into two; but it cannot receive into English any thing 
like the full grandeur of the Grecian Epos as exhibited in hexa- 
meter. His verse being longer than Homer’s required a filling 
up on his part, which encouraged, it is likely, his disposition to- 
wards expansion, frequently carried out into whole lines of his 
own; while, on the other hand, to keep’his book in compass, 
no doubt, he has just as ofien retrenched with as free a hand. 
Thus not so much a literal translation has he given us as an ex- 
tended paraphrase. Striving after the sublimity of his author 
too, of which his measure was not fully susceptible, he was 
sometimes borne aloft into something like rant and fustian. Still 
being gifted with a truly epic genius, his work is racy and spiri- 
ted throughout, having about it all the rich flavor of antiquity ; 
the genuine smack of an old wine; partaking not so much, 
however, of the Pramnian of Homer as of the good old brown 
stout—xpidwves clvos—of English brewing. 

“ | knew there was a style somewhere,” says Cowper in one 





“Here,” says Southey, “ are the planets rolling round the moon; here is 
the pole gilt and glowing with stars; here are trees made yellow and moun- 
tains tipt with silver by the moonlight; and here is the whole sky ina 
flood of glory ; appearances not to be found either in Homer or in nature ; 
finally these gilt and glowing skies, at the very time when they are thus 
pouring forth a flood of glory, are represented as a blue vault! The as- 
tronomy in these lines would not appear more extraordinary to Dr. Her- 
schell than the imagery to every person who has observed a moonlight 
acene.”—Quart. Rev, Vol. xii, page $7. 
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of his letters to Lady Hesketh, March 22, 1790, “could I but 
find it, in which Homer ought to be rendered, and which alone 
would suit him. Long time I blundered about it, ere I could 
attain to any decided judgment on the matter; at first, 1 was 
betrayed by a desire of accommodating my language to the sim- 
plicity of his into much of the quaintness that belonged to our 
writers of the fifteenth century. In the course of many revis- 
als | have delivered myself from this evil, I believe, entirely ; 
but I have done it slowly, as a man separates himself from his 
mistress when he is going to marry. I had so strong a predilec- 
tion in favor of this style at first, that I was crazed to find that 
others were not as much enamoured with it as myself. At eve- 
ry passage of that sort which I obliterated, I groaned bitterly, 
and said to myself, I am spoiling my work to please those who 
have no taste for the simple graces of antiquity. But in mea- 
sure as I adopted a more modern phraseology, I became a con- 
vert to their opinion, and in the last revisal, which I am now 
making, am not sensible of having spared a single expression of 
the obsolete kind. I see my work so much improved by the al- 
teration, that I am filled with wonder at my own backwardness 
to assent to the necessity of it, and the more when I consider 
that Milton, with whose manner I account myself intimately 
acquainted, is never quaint, never twangs through the nose, but 
is every where grand and elegant, without resorting to musty 
antiquity for his beauties. On the contrary, he took a long 
stride forward, left the language of his own day far behind bim, 
and anticipated the expressions of a century yet to come.” 
Dear, sensitive, tasteful Cowper! Apart, in a great measure, 
from thy cotemporaries, and obeying merely the dictates of thine 
own better judgment, a long stride forward thou didst thyself 
make in the paths of literature. Not having the fear of Dr. 
Johnson before thine eyes, thou didst dare to revive blank verse, 
and to treat of religious subjects in thy poems. With the orn- 
ate style of many of the writers of thy day, as it seemed to mys- 
tify their thoughts, thou wast not well pleased. 'T'o set forth, 
therefore, in fairer light, thine own imaginings, thou didst seek 
afier a plainer and simpler style, regarding perspicuity of greater 
worth than even smoothness or polish. Still, by the prevailing 
vitiated taste around thee, as we see above, thy better judgment 
was sometimes partly over-ruled. ‘Co accommodate thy lan- 
guage to the simplicity of Homer, it was not required of thee, 
sweet bard, that thou should’st have revived again the “ aureate 
terms,”’ the redundant ornaments and anglicized Latin words too 
much employed, we confess, even by the writers of the fifteenth 
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century: but couldst not thou have culled out a little more of 
their Saxon? Couldst not thou, at any rate, coming down to 
later times, have drawn forth more plentifully than thou hast 
done from the strong Old English, so much in vogue during the 
age of Elisabeth? More modern bards, taking from thee their 
cue, have proceeded further in this matier. Catching inspira- 
tion from the study of the old English authors, they have been 
borne not backwards but forward. They have been led in this 
way to use, even more than thou,a simpler style of writing ; to 
employ less transposition in their sentences; to set forth their 
meaning rather through words of Saxon origin, or the oldest 
and simplest of the French, than through those of later intro- 
duction ; whereby their poetry hath certainly been very much 
heightened and improved. 

‘Though several translations of Homer, I believe, have been 
made in the present century, I have not yet had the privilege of 
reading any one of these in full; but, on account of the improy- 
ed state of our poetic language, I cannot help thinking that, 
faithful and simple as the version of Cowper is, yet a poet, even 
of inferior abilities, might now be able to give usa better. By 
imitating the simpler and more Saxon blank verse of Words- 
worth, Southey or Tennyson, he would bring over more fully 
the true spirit of the original. Some specimens I have seen of 
a translation‘of the Iliad by Southeby, which were fully as sim- 
ple and literal, I think, as Cowper’s, and certainly more smooth 
and harmonious. Saxon words, it is ofien supposed, being most- 
ly one-syllabled, are not the best suited for rendering into Eng- 
lish the long compounded epithets in which Homer abounds ; 
but any one, on consulting ‘Tennyson, or any of our best latest 
poets, will discover this to be a mistake. He will find, from the 
many specimens that will there meet him on every page, not 
only that the Saxon is — of being formed into long and 
suitable compounds, but that these are, generally speaking, the 
most striking and picturesque in our language. By the general 
reader their etymologies are more easily understood, and being 
mostly concrete and not abstract in their meanings, they make 
on the senses more vivid impressions. Of this even Chapman 
was fully aware in his day; and the beautiful formations of 
this sort which he has introduced into his Homer are orna- 
ments not only to his translation but to the English language 
itself. 

I confess that I Jpave a small liking for English hexameter, 
notwithstanding its decided anti-Saxon spirit and strong Roman- 
izing tendency. Qn its first introduction into our language, at 
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the close of the sixteenth century, it was, we know, by the best 
writers of the day, indignantly denounced and ridiculed ; while, 
at the same time, by its friends and admirers, it was just as warm- 
ly praised and stoutly upheld. “If I never deserve any better 
remembraunce,” exclaimeth Gabriel Harvey, the friend of Spen- 
cer, in one of his Foure Letters, “let me be epitaphed the Jn- 
ventour of the English Herameter ! whome learned Mr. Stani- 
hurst imitated in his Virgill. and excellent Sir P. Sidney disdain- 
ed not to follow in his Arcadia and elsewhere.” Thomas Nashe, 
on the other hand, in his Apology of Pierce Pennilesse, observes 
that “ Stanihurst, the otherwise learned, trod a foul, lumbring, 
boisterous, wallowing measure, in his translation of Virgil.— 
He had never been praised by Gabriel Harvey for his labor, if 
therein he bad not been so famously absurd.” As a specimen 
of this translation let us hear the first four lines of the second 
book of the Mneid : 


“ With tentive listning each wight was setled in harkning ; 
Then father £neas chronicled from loftie bed hautie : 

You bid me, O princesse, to scarifie a festerd old sore, 
How that the Troians were prest by the Grecian armie.” 


We own that had this invention come into general use at that 
time, to the exclusion of all rhyme, as its patrons most ardently 
desired, no longer pure English would the language of poetry 
have remained, but into dog-latin or, to use one of their own 
classical phrases, “ Thrasonical huffe-snuffe,” it would have 
degenerated. Notwithstanding all this, however, after having 
slept for full two centuries, by some of our best poets it has, of 
late, been revived, and it seems to me with better success. In 
the course of years our language having become more pliable 
and smooth, if not more vigorous, it can now be woven into 
compositions of finer texture, and accommodated better to for- 
eign rhythms. A translator, who retains the measure of his au- 
thor, will be able, of course, to make his version more literal, 
and, especially if possessed of proper sympathies and talent, te 
bear with it also more of the freshness and spirit of the original. 
Still, the hexameter being measured prvperiy not by accent but 
by quantity, it must be admitted, is wholly unenglish in iis con- 
stitution. Our sy can never be made to walk in it, as natur- 
ally and with the same stately seppings, as doth the Latin or 


Greek. Pursuing this rhythm the English bard, instead of ar- 


riving at the true sublimity of his author, is more likely, in his 
fury, to be driven aside into the mock-heroic or bombast. Te 
the height of the “ bird of the Maeconian song,” at any rate, in 
VOR 111.—mO. I. ae 
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this style, his pegasus, however skillfully urged, can never attain. 
At the announcement then, which has been lately made, that an 
edition of the Iliad, rendered into free and flowing English hex- 
ameters, is likely soon to be added to our Homeric library, I 
must confess that I am not filled with the brightest anticipations. 
If employed at all, we think this measure best adapted to receive 
into English only some cf t':e shorter pieces of the old Greek or 
Latin poets that aspire to no great loftiness of sentiment. Here, 
with the rhythm should the mock heroic or the ludicrous occa- 
sionally creep in, it is not always entirely out of place. Fora 
specimen let us try our hand on the twentieth Idyl of Theocri- 
tus: 


Euneica at me laughed when I wished with a kiss to salute her, 
And me tauntingly thus she addressed: Get away with a plague t’ye! 
Being a herdsman you think me to kiss, you wretch! I have not 
learned 

Rustic-like to salute ; the lips that I press must be town-bred. 

Never may you my beautiful mouth kiss—not in your dreams, sir ! 

How you stare! whata language you speak! how rudely P tecg trifle!- 

Oh, to be sure, you're a fine spoken man; you can use the genteel 

hrase ; 

What et exquisite down on yourchin ! How lovely your hair is!— 

Bah! keep aloof; your lips are diseased; your hands are the darkest, 

And how badly you smell! Get away from me! Do not pollute me. 

Thus while she spoke, three times, to preserve her, she spat in 

her bosom ; 

And me down from the head to the feet she continued surveying. 

Pouching her lips, she disdainfully snuffed, and she looked at me 
sideways. 

Still, woman-like, her charms she set off with her airs; half her 
teeth shown, 

Proudly she laughed me to scorn; whereupon for me did the blood 
boil ; 

And from pain my cheeks grew red, like a rose with the dew wet. 

Off she departed, me leaving: chagrin I still in my heart bear, 

That me, the graceful, this naughty coquette with her speech did 
malign thus. 

Shepherds, tell me the truth as it is; whether beautiful am I? 
Hath any god me suddenly formed into some other mortal ? 
Certainly me hitherto did grace some freshness of beauty, 

As doth the ivy its tree, and it covered in clusters my dark chin. 
Ringlets were mine, my temples around, like parsley, adorning ; 
And my forehead above shone fair, set off by my black brows. 


Eyes too I had more piereingly grey than the —— Athena’s. 


My mouth sweeter than cream-cheese was ; and forth from my ripe 


lips, 
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Flowed for me a voice more sweet than the drippings of honey. 
Rich is for me the melody too when my Pan’s-pipe I play on, 
Or when with clarionet I discourse, or with reed, or with cross-flute. 
And ali the fair me beautiful name in the shades of the mountain ; 
And all the fair me love; yet this city-maiden did not love. 
But because I’m a herdsman she fled me. Never she hath heard, 
How Dionysos, the beautiful, drove his calves through the vallies ; 
Never hath known how Cypris herself was betrothed to a herdsman; 
Flocks on the hills did her Phrygian tend; her Adonis himself too 
In the deep forests she loved and in the deep forests lamented. 
Endymion, who was he? Not a herdsman? whom surely Selena, 
Tending his herds did love; and down from Olympus descending, 
Into the Latmian vale she came, and reposed by her choice one. 
Thou too, Rhea, dost weep for thy swain ; and didst not thou also, 
O Saturn’s son, in quest of thy boy, cattle-feeding, a bird roam ? 
But Euneica alone, forsooth, her herdsman did not love! 
Better than Cybela she, and than Cypris, and she than Selena! 
No more thus thou, Cypris, thy darling no more in the city 
Nor in the mountain shouldst love, but alone through the night thou 
shouldst slumber. 


What a pity it is that into the Scottish dialect the Idyls of 
Theocritus may not properly be translated, since it is so well sui- 
ted for pastoral poetry and so capable of expressing the broad 
simplicity of the Doric. Unfortunately, however, it is altogeth- 
er local in its use. Translated into this idiom the scenes of 
Theocritus would no longer be laid in Sicily but in Scotland. 
Polyphemus would appear entirely out of place amid the cleughs 
and scaurs of Pentland or of the Grampian hills, and the Gre- 
cian nymphs would lose their native charms by being transferred 
to the banks of the Ayr or Yarrow. Allan Ramsay, to be sure, 
in his own dialect, has given us some translations of the Odes of 
Horace, but in these the Roman features of the Venusian bard 
have been almost wholly obliterated, and no longer are we con- 
fronted with Horace in Rome, but with Horace in Edinburg, or 
rather with the pleasant, “ blackavized, snob, dapper fellow,” 
Allan Ramsay himself. So hard it is to keep out our own phy- 
siognomies in our translations. While aiming at approximation 
by assuming a dialect which we fancy is best adapted to express 
the native and peculiar graces of our author, instead of bring- 
ing him over thereby more fully into our language with all his 
true simplicity and worth about him, by that very means, it of- 
ten happens, we disfigure him the more, depriving him not only 
of his personal but even of his national characteristics. 

Mercersburg, Pa. W. M. N. 
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PECULIAR ATTRACTION OF JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
( Translated from Schaff’s Kirchenfreund.) 


Every one of the Gospels possesses a leading characteristic, that 
for this reason constitutes its peculiar worth. Only by combin- 
ing the outlines as drawn by all, can we form a complete image 
of Christ. A landscape presents different scenes according as it 
is viewed from different points of observation, and thus furnish- 
es material for a variety of paintings; but these nevertheless cor- 
respond in the main, and complete the whole view reciprocally. 
Soerates was a man of so profound and rich a mind, that the 
labor of Plato and Xenophon, two men of entirely different 
mental habits, were necessary in order to unfold a full idea of 
his genius. With how much more force must not th's principle 
hold true of Him, who was not only the archetype of human 
nature, and of all that is beautiful, noble and grand, but in 
whom besides all the fullness of the eternal Godhead dwelt in 
bodily form! Surely, to have but such a delineation drawn of 
himself, as would be a mere approximation to the full reality, 
the God-man, Jesus Christ, needed the service of more than a 
single mind. 

Of all others, the peculiar character of the fourth Gospel s:ands 
out with greatest clearness. Although Matthew, Mark and Luke 
differ decidedly, and each one contributes his part to the living 
portrait of the Redeemer independently of the other; yet, they 
are intimately connected and together form a class, as soon as 
we institule a comparison between them and the Gospel accord- 
ing to John. 

e are naturally led to expect from this favorite disciple the 
most penetrating and nocd: exhibition of the divine human 
character of our Lord. Lying on his Master’s bosom, he listen- 
ed to the softest notes of the music of heavenly love. Pure, 
confiding and susceptible, his whole being fitted him to receive 
a most accurate impress of Christ, the living image of divine 
life. ‘Throughout the whole of this Gospel, therefore, we per- 
ceive the gentle respirations of Jesus’ bosom, the peaceful, re- 
a breathings of Heaven. Every page discloses the de- 
lightful joyousness of the Evangelist, feasting his soul as he 
holds a communion of life with the Son of God. But with it 
are blended tones cf sadness and sacred grief, in view of the 
spiritual obtuseness and ingratitude of unbelieving men. This 
“son of thunder,” on the one hand, carries us along in adoring 
admiration, as, borne on the pinions of profound reflection, he 
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ascends the heights of uncreated glory, which the eternal Son 
had with the Father before the foundation of the world. Like 
a royal eagle, that, attracted by the glory of the sun, is lost in 
delight while he flaps his athletic wings and describes his grand 
circles in the air, he sails on anajentiontly towards the fountain of 
light. ‘To follow the evangelist when he draws the sublime but 
simple outlines of his views ef absolute truth and beauty, even 
the boldest and strongest thinker needs to collect all the energies of 
his genius. But, on the other hand, the utmost simplicity and 
the loveliest child-like spirit, are coupled with this daring flight 
of thought and this depth of reflection; our hearts are reached 
and he wins our entire confidence. Although his exhibition of 
divine truth is unfathomable, to a certain extent it is neverthe- 
less adapted to the comprehension of a child. In this respect 
he resembles a quiet lake, so deep that men can not sound its 
abyss, yet so clear and transparent that its waters reflect the bright 
face of the full-orbed sun, and we cast our eyes over the gilded 
surface in rapture. 

No wonder then, that from the beginning of its history, this 
Gospel has always attracted the most spiritual and profound theo- 
logians of every age with irresistible force. Origen calls it the 
main Gospel, which those only can comprehend who lie on the 
bosom of Jesus, and there imbibe the spirit that imbued John, 
just as he did the spirit of Christ. Chrysostom extols its celes- 
tial tones with all the ardor of his eloquence ; it is a voice of 
thunder reverberating through the whole earth ; notwithstand- 
ing its all-conquering power it does not utter a harsh sound, but 
is more lovely, bewitching and elevating in its influence than all 
the harmonies of music. Besides, it awakens the awe-inspiring 
consciousness, that it is big with the most precious gifts of grace, 
which elevate those who appropriate them to themselves above 
the earthly pursuits of this life, constitute them citizens of Hea- 
ven and heirs of the blessedness of angels. A ine says: 
“ Of the four Gospels, or rather the four books of but one Gos- 
pel, the one according to John, who may justly be compared to 
a soaring eagle as regards spiritual apprehension, is more eleva- 
ted und sublime in its tone than the other three ; and as he rises 
in his upward flight he seeks to carry us along with him. The 
first three evangelists say but little of the divine nature of our 
Lord, but associate with him as he appeared u earth in the 
likeness of sinful flesh. But John, as if wearied with behold- 
ing the sojourn of Christ among men, rises in the very introduc- 
tion to his Gospel not only above earth, air, and the ed vault 
of heaven, but goes beyond the angelic host and all the orders 
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of invisible powers, and, fixing his eye on Him by whom all 
things were created, commences: In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
From beginning to end the whole Gospel corresponds with the 
sublimity of this introduction. As he speaks of the divine per- 
sonality of Jesus, none other does. He did but pour forth the 
water of life, which himself had drunk in. For he does not 
relate the fact without good reason, that at the last supper the 
beloved disciple lay his head on the Lord’s bosom. F'rom this 
bosom his soul drank in living streams. ‘Then he revealed this 
secret cummunion to the world, that the world might become a 
partaker of his joy.” 

Luther speaks of the Gospel of John as being: “ the only 
real Gospel, the leading, living one, that should be preferred by 
far to the others. John records mainly the discourses of Christ 
in his own words, from which we learn truth and life as taught 
by himself. The rest dwell at length upon bis works.” Calvin 
designates it as the key that opens the way toa right understand- 
ing of the other three. This Gospel reveals the soul of Christ ; 
the others seek rather to describe his body. Ina work on idola- 
try, Lessing pronounces it, without qualification, to be the most 
important portion of the New Testament. Ernesti calls it :— 
“The heart of Christ.”” Herder, in ecstacies, exclaims: ‘ Writ- 
ten by the hand of an angel.” In his work, entitled “ Weih- 
nachtsfeier” (celebration of Christmas) that extraordinary genius, 
Schleiermacher, expresses his own preference for John’s Gospel 
in the language of Edward, the third speaker at the festival : 
“ More mystical than any one of the four, communicates but little 
information about particular events, and does not even relate the 
actual birth of Christ, but eternal, child-like christmas-joys per- 
vade its soul.” Commentators of later date, such as Luecke, 
Olshausen and Tholuck share the same preference. The lat- 
ter applies to it, in an elevated sense, the language of Hamann 
in reference to Claudius: “'Thy harp sends forth light ethereal 
sounds that float gently in the air, and fill our hearts with tender 
sadness, even after its strings have ceased to vibrate.” Profound 
philosophers have been particularly fascinated by the Introduc- 
tion, (ch. i: 1-18), which may be regarded as a compendium 
of speculative wisdom. Fichte, during the latter and more reli- 
-gious period of his life, and Schelling, regard John as the typical 
representation of the perfect ideal church of the future. 

Poets, too, have lavished their praises on this mysterious and 
wonderful production of the Apostolic age. Claudius, of 
“ Wandsbeck,” one of the most inoffensive, upright, sincere 
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and heartfelt popular writers of his time, has given a de- 
scription of it, composed in the simple style of John himself, 
that has really become classic. He says: ‘“ Above all do [ like 
to read the Gospel of John. There is something truly wonder- 
ful in it: twilight and night; and athwart flashes the vivid light- 
ning. A calm evening sky, and on the back ground, see the 
large, full moon in very deed! Something sad, sublime, that 
fills my soul with loaging! One never becomes satisfied! Every 
time I read John, it seems as if I could see him before me lying 
on the bosom of his Master at the last supper—as if his ange 
were standing by my side with a lamp in his hand, and, when 
I come to particular passages, would clasp me in his arms and 
whisper a word in my ear. There is a great deal that I do not 
understand when I read ; but I often feel as if John’s meaning 
were floating before me at a distance; even when my eye lights 
on a dark place, I have nevertheless a presentiment of a sense, 
sublime and glorious, that I shall some day understand. On 
this account I grasp eagerly at every new exposition of John’s 
Gospel. But, alas, the most of them are only delighted with 
the evening sky, whilst the bright moon awakens very little ad- 
miration.” 
Cincinnati, O. E. V. G. 





LIEBNER’S CHRISTOLOGY. 
Christologie oder die christologische Einheit des dogmatischen 
Systems, dargestellt von Dr. Th. A. Liebner. Erste Ab- 
theilung. Gottingen, 1849. 


Tuts volume is introductory to a system of dogmatic theole- 
gy, which it is proposed to construct from the christological prin- 
ciple. 'The author assumes that the true heart and core of all 
religion is the great fact of the incarnation, the living person of 
Jesus Christ, through which the life of man is restored to 
harmony with the life of God, and so redeemed at the 
same time from the curse of sin. ‘To understand and 
represent properly then the glorious economy of the gospel, it is 
necessary to start with the idea of the incarnation, to make this 
the principle or foundation of the whole scheme of thought it is 
found to embrace. The doctrine of man on the one side, a 
sound and sufficient anthropology, and the doctrine of God on 
the other, a sound and sufficient theology, must both be condi- 
tioued in the nature of the case by a sound and sufficient chris- 
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tology, rightly setting forth the conjunction of these two forms 
of existence in the awful and mysterious personality of Him, 
who is at once both God and man. If this conjunction be at all 
natural and normal, and not a fantwstical abnormity violently 
forced on the nature of man to serve a purpose, it must follow 
that the full sense of humanity is brought out finally only by its 
means; and that this becomes fully intelligible of course only 
as the survey of its parts and proportions is made to begin here, 
and is carried forward ares, ya with continual reference 
th t to the fundamental or principal fact, which is found 
to underlie thus at last the universal truth of man’s life. And 
so we may say in like manner, that if the mystery of the incar- 
nation be in real harmony with the nature of God, and not a 
mere docetic vision on this side as pretended by the old Gnostics, 
it must follow that the full sense of God's relations to the world 
—not of course his essential being, but the manifestation of what 
he is in the process of creation—is also reached at last only in 
this mystery, and becomes fully intelligible accordingly only by 
its means. ‘That must ever be a fulse and mutilated view of the 
nature and history of man, which rests not on a firm i a 
sion of his true relationship to God, as this comes out ultimately 
in the constitution of the Messiah. That must ever be a false 
and defective view of the nature of God, as related to the world, 
which stops short of the theanthropy, as the true and necessary 
central sun that serves to irradiate and complete all other reve- 
lations by which he is known. 

The system of theology to which we are here introduced by 
Dr. Liebner, is governed throughout, he tells us in his preface, 
by the thought, that Christianity is the absolutely last and high- 
est form of religion, the system of all systems, the full and real 
end which all other forms of religion only reach after in the 
way of nisus or endeavor, and in which alone accordingly is to 
be found their proper truth. “ This thought is one that is nec- 
essary to the Church, and one cannot partake truly in her life 
without coming under its power. For just as certainly as the 
Church carries in herself the consciousness of possessing the 
highest and richest life, even the holy and blessed life of Christ 
himself, and feels that the one thing needfal is the full commu- 
nication of this life through all the veins of the body of which 
he is the head ; the very same assurance must she have intel- 
lectually, that she is in possession also of the absolutely highest, 
all comprehending and all controlling truth, or of the entire ful- 
ness of reason, to which all that may claiin to be reason besides 
ean stand related at best but as a fragmentary preparation.” 
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Such assurance in substance the mind of the Church has carried 
in itself, through all ages ; and we find it frequently proclaimed, 
in terms more or less clear, by the proper representatives of this 
mind in the sphere of theology. Still the assurance is not itself 
a clear insight at once into the construction of the fact which is 
thus firmly felt to be true; and we need not be surprised to find 
accordingly, that down to our own day the problem of a full and 
adequate representation of the central significance of the myste- 
ry now in view as being the real heart of all truth and reason 
besides, has never yet been brought to a conclusively round and 
complete solution. This however affects not at all the certainty 
of the fact itself, nor the reasonableness of the assurance by 
which it is held to be true; it belongs only to theology as a sci- 
ence, to the theory of Christianity as the understanding seeks to 
master it in harmony with the knowledge it has of the world in 
other forms. At the same time theology as a science is itself 
part of the living process of Christianity, and needs continually 
to be advanced more and more in its own direction in order 
that this last may come to its full and perfect triumph. The 
theory of religion here, and the power of it in the actual world, 
what it is for the understanding and what it is for the life, must 
go forward hand in hand together; and it is vain to look for the 
last universal success of the gospel under the second form, with- 
out a corresponding progress also under the first. It may be re- 
garded then as a fact of much meaning and promise, that at the 
present time a new and more than usually active interest seems 
to be drawn on all sides towards the christological question, as 
one which is felt 10 lie at the root of all right theology, and to 
condition by its proper scientific solution the prosperity of all 
other christian interests. Liebner admits that much of the spec- 
ulation which has been turned in this direction in modern times 
has been actuated by a spirit more or less hosiile to the true sense 
of Christianity, and that even in its best character it has labored 
too generally under a false philosophical tendency, which has 
served materially to mar and vitiate its results. But this, he 
thinks, forms no reason for calling in question its significance, or 
refusing to make account of its endeavors and deeds. There is 
no good reason why the thinking even of Schelling or Hegel, 
though in no fellowship whatever with the christian faith as such, 
should not be acknowledged as of real weight for theological 
science, where it has to do even in a false and insufficient way 
with interests and relations which it is the province of such sci- 
euce to set in proper light. ‘Theology can never be dissociated 
from the general progress of human thought. This moves with 
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organic necessity in one direction always, asa single whole ; and 
it belongs to theology to move along with it, as the only power 
that can furnish a right response in the end to the vast and migh- 
ty interrogations with which it forms still the inmost burden of 
the age. In this way however it is quite possible, that the im- 
pulse to such new openings of thought, rendered necessary by 
the previous course of theology, may spring not immediately 
from the sphere of faith as such, but from the sphere of philoso- 
phy, and in this form seem even to carry an unfriendly aspect 
towards christian truth. Still in such case if the thought thus 
set in motion belong in truth to the actual philosophy of the 
world’s mind at the time, it may be entitled notwithstanding to 
the earnest regard of those who take an interest in theology, as 
an indirect contribution at least to its service and benefit. Such 
merit beyond all doubt must be allowed to the later German 
philosophy, in its relations to the better German theology of the 
present time. It has served to force attention and inquiry to- 
wards questions, which had not been rightly answered before, 
and to which a full and fair answer is now required as the last 
sense of Protestantism and the innermost want of the age. Both 
Schelling and Hegel have struck in this way on more than one 
chord of thought, demanding and deserving universal regard in 
the bosom of the Church. In particular, the christological ideas 
of this last are very significant and full of instruction ; for how- 
ever monstrous they are in their own nature, and contrary to the 
truth as it is in Christ, they still bear striking testimony to the 
great central fact of the gospel, by seeking to solve in another 
way the problem with which it is concerned ; whilst they make 
it necessary for christian science to go more deeply into its own 
truth, for the very purpose of bringing out clearly its superiority 
to the false speculation so plausibly presented in its place. And 
if we are bound to allow this much in favor even of Hegel, 
who will pretend that a still greater regard is not due to the pro- 
fessedly christian speculation of Schleiermacher, and others fol- 
lowing more or less his theological influence, as occupied with 
the same profound and deeply interesting themes? It comes to 
nothing, that such deep earnest thinkers are found to deviate here 
and there from the established orthodoxy of their time, that they 
are chargeable with great and serious errors, and that it is not 
safe to follow them blindly in their theological speculations. 
We know well enough that it is not safe to follow any leader 
blindly, whether he be an original thinker or an easy traditionist 
who never thinks at all. That is not the question. We know 
too that Schleiermacher has fallen into serious errors, But what 
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then? Was. he not still the theological Origen of his age? 
And is there no use whatever to be made of the activity of such 
a mind long and earnestly exercised on the deepest problems of 
religion, no profit at all to be expected or sought from his keen 
dialectical intelligence, and vast armory of learning, turned to- 
wards their solution? Alas for the misery of such a judgment 
as that. Say, that he has answered all questions wrong; yet 
who will pretend that he had not tact enough at least to know 
what questions actually lie in the way of theology as it now 
stands, and most loudly crave an answer at its hands; or that 
the endeavors of such a man to find the right answer deserve not 
the regard of inferior (even though more orthodox) minds, as 
instructive hints and helps at least by which they may be profit- 
ably guided towards something better? This only rational view 
of the matter we find taken by Dr. Liebner. He is not satisfied 
by any means with the christological efforts thus far of the mod- 
ern time. He is not satisfied with the theory of Schleiermach- 
er, nor with the light in which the subject is exhibited by Gosch- 
el, Dorner, Fischer, Martensen, or Lange. But he is not led 
by this, to undervalue and slight the labors of such men on this 
field ; much less to set down the field itself as a waste of meta- 
physical thorns and briars, unworthy of culture. On the con- 
trary, he finds in these manifold efforts of the great minds of the 
age, all looking in the same direction and grappling with the 
same profound questions, full evidence and proof that the gen- 
eral problem with which they are concerned lies in truth near 
the inmost heart of theology at the present time, and that all the 
interests of religion as well as those of philosophy call loudly 
from all sides for its right solution. However speculation may 
have failed, in one case or in fifty, to bring out such a solution 
in full satisfactory form, it has lost none of its force for this rea- 
gon as constantly accumulating testimony to the reality, weight, 
and importance, of the fact it seeks to explain; whilst it muet 
be taken also tu determine conclusively at least some of the 
points and positions, that are necessarily comprehended in the 
subject as a whole. 

Professor Liebner’s work, now before us, falls into two parts. 
The first is occupied, at some length, with “the posture of the 
christological problem at the present time.” ‘The second, mak- 
ing up the main portion of the volume, is devoted to its general 
* theological and theanthropological solution.” 

In setting forth the present posture of the problem, the author 
directs attention, in the first place, to “ the ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical crisis now passing, and its relation to christology in gen- 
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eral;” and then brings into view what may be termed the 
“church and school christology as it now stands.” 

Theology, he tells us, may no longer shun the consciousness, 
that the Church is at this time passing, by as great a crisis as she 
has ever heretofore met, into a new order or state. The new in 
this case at the same time can come in properly, only as it is 
actively produced or brought to pass by waking mind. No mere 
tradition will now serve the purposes either of life or thought. 
The new must be positive in its nature; it is not found therefore 
im any merely negative or destructional tendencies of the age ; 
these must be regarded at best but as signs of its approach, or 
solicitations inviting its presence. Still with such positive char- 
acter, it must not be absolutely new, but a new stadium simply 
of the life of the Church, in strict historical connection with ail 
that has gone before. No unhistorical movement in this form 
can ever deserve confidence. All real progress is conditioned 
indispensably by a full acquaintance with the previous course of 
theology, and a just reverence for its authority, as well as by a 
proper regard to the speculations of philosophy in the widest 
view. ‘ Without a thoroughly comprehensive sense of this vast 
ecclesiastical back-ground, without a home familiarity with the 
past theoretical development of the Church, without having 
faithfully accompanied her sufferings, conflicts and victories, in 
the working out of her principle thus far, soas with true church- 
ly sensorium to live them into himself as part of his own expe- 
rience, no man can possibly lay hand anywhere with real effect 
to the theological work demanded by the wants of the present 
time; nay, no such man can have any right inwardly to lay his 
hand upon the work at all. It is impossible indeed to denounce 
too severely the folly, which pretends to bring help in such a 
case from abroad cae, from any and every quarter as it ma 
happen, and not from the bosom of the Church herself.” This 
however implies no disregard for the resources of philosophy, 
but requires rather that they should be diligently studied and 
turned to account. ‘These are part of the material, which true 
christian theology is bound to take up and employ for its own 
higher ends. “ It is truly astonishing to see, in a retrospective 
view of the modern philosophy generally, how all its great he- 
roes, partly without their own knowledge or will, have been for- 
ced to render even positive service to the christian cauge ; as it 
would seem indeed universally, that no great man, no genius, 
can be born and baptized in the church, without paying tribute 
in this way to Jesus Christ.” It is high time, in this view, that 
theology should learn to look on all spheres of thought as right- 
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fully tributary to herself, and show her proper supremacy, neith- 
er by blindly following nor by blindly rejecting what they offer, 
but by appropriating out of it in a free way all that is capable of 
being assimilated to her own more powerful life. “ ‘The the- 
ology which refuses to give heed to the mighty questions, that 
have been set in motion by the modern philosophy in its vast 
wrestlings and endeavors called forth by the of the Pro- 
testant epoch, (questions indeed which only the full sense of 
Christianity can ever answer—but this also only as wrought out 
into the form of science,) must be set down as utterly unequal 
to the necessities of the age.” 

All other theological questions belonging to the general crisis 
of the age,in the judgment of the author, gather themselves up 
centrally at last in the sphere of christology. Here ultimately 
are to be referred all difficulties and perplexities in the science of 
religion, and to this deep ground we must trace them in order to 
their proper answer. The first grand question accordingly re- 
gards the possibility of a christology at all in the sense of the 
Church, in some such form as this : Has the Church in the sub- 
stance of her christology, that is, in that with which she must 
stand or fall, in the fundamental idea of the true and real God- 
man, rightly apprehended the nature of christianity ? 

To be of any real force, this idea must be more of course than 
an empty sound or notion. It must be such as to meet and mas- 
ter fairly the contradiction, with which it is encountered in all 
the factors that enter into its constitution. This has become 
more profound and comprehensive in our age than ever before. 
The factors in question are Divinity, Humanity, and Nature. 
On the ground of these severally we find pantheism, a false doc- 
trine of freedom, and a false naturalisin, arrayed in opposition to 
the whole truth and possibility of the christological mystery. 
To retain then firm hold of her own faith here, the Church is 
required and urged to dissolve the force of these most hard and 
difficult issues, by setting them in full harmony with the sense 
of this faith, as the true ground where they all come finally to 
their proper meaning. In other words, to surmount scientifically 
the false tendencies of the age in the several directions now no- 
ticed, she is called, as the prossessor of all truth, not to ignore 
them with suicidal self-will, but to satisfy rather in a true way 
the problems they are seeking to satisfy in a false way. Over 
against the antichristian pantheism, ethicism, and naturalism, of 
the age, the case needs a truly christian pantheism, in the sense 
of Paul’s é ds8¢ ea ndvea iv xaow, a corresponding scheme of 
humanity, and a corresponding theory of nature aleo, in which 
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full justice may be shown to each sphere, while all come togeth- 
er in Christ. All this the possibility of a christology in the sense 
of the Bible, the realness of the great. fact of the incarnation as 
it has entered into the faith of the christian world through all 
ages, is felt to involve ; and the leading thought of the time ac- 
cordingly, in the estimation of our author, that which more than 
any other stirs the inmost depths of its life, is the verification of 
the full sense of the evangelical mystery through all its length 
and breadth just in this form. “ Christianity demands practical 
acknowledgment us being in truth the absolute religion, and 
seeks to show itself, as the highest divine-human power in the 
world, at once commensurate in force with its universal life and 
being ; a power, in which consequently not merely all. truly 
ideal forces are hid, all treasures of wisdom and knowledge in 
the form of thought, but that contains also the real force by 
which the world is carried forward toward its absolute end, the 
full harmony namely of nature, humanity and God—humanity 
the organ of God and nature the organ of man in such divine 
union—the kingdom of God fully come; a power, through 
which thus what appears in the creation of nature and man in 
the first place under a potential form only, is made to receive 
the principle of itsabsolute actualization. Such a system of the 
absolute involves necessarily for its centre the christological, 
Christ the God-man, as the personal medium and support of 
the whole. The absolute religion and Christ the personal ab- 
solute religion, imply one another; or the first without the sec- 
ond would be a periphery without centre. In its more general 
form, as referring to religion at large—humanity the organ of 
God and nature the organ of man in union with God—the 
thought before us is most immediately accessible, and has been 
frequently brought out, or at least felt after, in the latest times, even 
in the sphere of philosophy ; its necessary relation to the chris- 
tological idea is less seen, although it is an oversight of endless 
censequence to think of constructing the other without this. 
To understand both now in their true inward union, and so to 
set forth the whole world-moving and world-mastering power of 
Christianity in the strictest sense, forms at present the highest 
problem of theology,in the solution of which it must find its 
deepest self-satisfaction, the key for the right understanding of 
the age, and that intellectual energy which is needed forall true 
church activity.” —P. 10-11. 

Two great points, according to Professor Liebner, are pressing 
towards new determination particularly at this time, in the move- 
ment of the christological question. The first is, “the idea of a 
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thegnsberpsiogy independently even of sin and its removal; or 
the idea that God’s incarnation stands in an original essential 
and necessary relation to humanity, and so to the creation itself, 
as their completion.”” ‘The second is“ the necessity of advanc- 
ing, on purely christian trinitarian grounds, and in a way that 
may surmount all pantheistic and Ebionitic views, to such a uni- 
ty of the true divine-human person, or of the person in which 
God has really become man, as may leave no longer possible the 
consequence of a personal disruption of Christ, a dualism in- 
volving finally again the going asunder of the two factors, the 
divine and the human, in his constitution.” 

** We are well aware,” the author remarks, “ that the first point, 
in its most general expression, the necessity of God’s taking 
flesh, is still offensive to many, in view especially of its having 
of late been urged mainly in a form at variance with full chris- 
tian truth. § It o been made to carry in part a pantheistic as- 
pect, or avoiding this it has been directed against the right view 
of the Trinity, or it has been used finally to corrupt the true doc- 
trine of man’s nature as regards sin. All these phases however 
have no necessary connection with it, but are only a foreign gar- 
ment thrown around it, or misrepresentations we may say through 
which the idea but seeks to reach its own right sense. In its 
proper truth, which was not unknown to the earlier ages of the 
Church, it belongs rather to genuine christian theism, standing 
in full agreement with the doctrines of the Trinity, of the crea- 
tion, and of human freedom, and not at all presupposing the 
the original necessity or inevitableness of sin; nay, In this true 
character it claims to enter essentially and indispensably into the 
very ground of Christianity itself, and to be in the heart of it 
the actual key of the universal christian system, with which on- 
ly its absolute fulness can ever be fairly unlocked and revealed. 
—lIn virtue of the absolute unity of the eternal purpose of di- 
vine love toward the world revealed in Christ, the idea of the 
world in the christian theistic sense, humanity appears christo- 
logically determined and disposed even in its creation itself, forms 
in its essence and teleology an organic system which has its prin- 
ciple in Christ, the God-man. Christ, even without regard to sin, 
which belongs not to the conception of man, is the divine-human 
head of humanity as his cipa; both are inseparably joined to- 


‘« Of course under the supposition of the creation. Freedom character- 
ises God's relation us a whole to the world; it is a system of free divine reve- 
lation, which includes the stages of creation and the incarnation.” 
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64 
pen as one ae. God creates humanity, to communicate 
imself to it as his personal creature, in the way of real revela- 
tion, and so to bring it into perfect communion with himself, 
which is the full. idea of religion. This real self-manifestation, 
self-communication of God to humanity, completes itself and 
finds perfect satisfaction only in the central and universal person 
of the God-man, which forms accordingly the completion of 
humanity itself. The purely harmartological, soteriological 
method of accounting for the incarnation, (man sinned and 
therefore only the eternal Son of God became man,) which in 
the age of the Reformation acquired prominence over against a 
corrupt theory of sin and salvation, is no longer sufficient. To 
overcome the more general and deeper contradictions of the la- 
test times, it is necessary to descend more profoundly into the 
und of Christianity itself, which is just the idea we have 
ere in view; so that this, in union with the true doctrine of sal- 
vation, alone contains full power over these contradictions, and 
in particular the most perfect and decisive corrective for anti- 
christian pantheism, which well knew what it was about in seek- 
ing to master the idea in its own sense.—Sin served only to 
bring in this modification, which indeed reaches far and deep, 
that now Christ appears also as a Redeemer and Sacrifice. This 


sense moreover, when we eye it sharply, will be found to lie in 
the whole depth of the Protestant (scriptural) principle of justi- 
fication by faith. For since Christ not only takes away sin or 
guilt, but also positively gives his whole personal divine-human 
being to mankind for their positive op RHE (humanity in 


every case righteous before God only through faith in Christ, its 
theanthropic head, all loved only in One, on whom resis the 
absolute favor of the Father,) this doctrine requires under such 
positive aspect the acknowledgment, that aside from sin even 
Christ is the all fulfilling principle of perfection for the race. 
The whole weight of the soteriological view, (which in the scrip- 
tures of course stands out in strong relief,) loses nothing in fact 
by this idea, but rather finds in it first its proper support; nay, 
even the O feliz culpa Adami, retains its truth; since that is 
certainly a new depth of love, which challenged by sin engages 
the -man to humble himself even to the curse of death for 
the redemption of the nature he was pleased to assume.”—P. 
13-14. 

The second point named, we are told, the bringing of the hy- 
postatical mystery to a fully satisfactory expression between the 
opposing rocks of pantheism and dualism, has never yet been 
successfully gained ; although it has always been kept steadily 
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in view by the faith of the Church, as an object never to be sur- 
rendered to any pressure whether to the one side or the other. 
This is confirmed by proper historical notices, including particu- 
larly the later efforts both of the Lutheran and of the Reformed 
theology on this field. Account is taken also in a general way 
of the several speculative christological schemes which have 
been brought forward in modern times, (by Géschel and others,) 
which are found to fall short of what is here required, though 
offering indispensable elements for the right solution finally of 
its problem. 

“That this right solution of the problem here in view,” says 
Schoeberlein,’ * still remains a desideratum for theology, is not 
to be denied. Neither the Lutheran’ nor the Reformed sections 
of the Church have yet heen able to represent the theanthropte 
person in true unity. The onesided theological leaning of the 
Lutheran confession has run into docetic consequences, while 
the onesided anthropological tendency of the Reformed has run 
into Ebionitic consequences. And the middle view of Zin- 
zendorf and others, which supposes a transformation or letting 
down of the Logos into a holy man, is no real medium, but 
Jeaves the christian consciousness unsatisfied in both directions.” 

‘The second part of the work, as already said, is devoted to 
what the author holds to be the right method of answering the 
great questions which he thus brings into view. ‘The God-man, 
he tells us, must be ethically apprehended. All other modes of 
representation give only a transient show of knowledge. “A 
truly ethical theanthropology, if it can be reached, must furnish 
the key at the saine time for all christological questions. Such 
an ethical theanihropology presupposes inwardly however, not 
ouly atruly ethical anthropology, but most of all a theology 
ulso, in which as the culmination of ethics is given the possibili- 
ty of a true confluence of the anthropological and the theologi- 
eal in the theanthrepological. Ad this forms then the proper 


+ 


‘In an able review of Liebner's work,approving and endorsing its main 
substance, in Rewier’s Repertorma for September 1850. 

* {tis hardly necessary to remark, that the reference here is to J,utheran- 
ism in the sense which the word carries in Germany, where account is still 
made of the old distinction between the two great Protestant confessions as 
something real and important. As for our so called “ 4nerican Lutheran- 
ism,” which is another thing altogether, a system after the crder of Mel- 
chisedeck, without genealogy or history, or like the men of Cadmus purely 
autochthonic—it is not to be supposed, of course, that it should take any 
interest in this christological question, or in any other bearing directly on 
the heart of the original Lutheran theology. 
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christian system. Christianity is essentially an ethical system. 
The ideas of moral personality, freedom and love, which go far 
beyond the merely logical and physical, are its inmost marrow. 
In these it rests, and this universally—in its doctrine of God, no 
less than in its doctrines of man and of the God-man. It is 
just for this reason that the christian system is the highest, the 
system of allsystems.” Thus it becomes necessary, for the cou- 
struction of a right christology, to fall back on its ultimate grounds 
in a true christian theology or right doctrine of God. ‘The three 
spheres, Man, Christ, God, throw light continually on each oth- 
er; but it is in the last only we are to seek finally the full sense 
of the whole. “ That is, we must follow the grand objective 
course of the christian system itself, as it goes forth from the idea 
of God. The highest truth of this idea however is the christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, which is itself in truth but the idea of 
God in full ethical form. The ethical idea authenticates itself 
here in this, that by its means the doctrine of the Trinity, (what 
has always been its greatest difficulty.) can be carried out so as 
to avoid truly both tritheism on the one side and subordination- 
ism on the other. Within the doctrine of the ‘Trinity is to be 
found then the principle, which lies immediately at the founda- 
tion of the ethical idea of the huinan and the divine human, 
Man and Christ. This will sum up the whole sense of the 
christian doctrine of the Logos; whilst it brings out at the same 
time also the true christological scheme of the world, which is 
the unity of creation and the incarnation.”-—P. 66. 

What the author proposes thus is to bring out the proper ethi- 
cal foundation of the christian mysiery, (in contradistinciion to 
the insufficient grounds, more or less logical or physical merely, 
which have been rested upon too generally inthe previous cliris- 
tological theories, which he finds occasion to reject for this very 
reason,) by getting back to its true original and only sufficient 
seat in a corresponding view of the Godhead, under its cliristian 
eternal distinction of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. ‘This leads 
him through a profound speculative inquiry into the constitution 
of the Trinity, in which the text, “ Gop ts Love,” is taken asa 
guiding pole-star, to be kept constantly in view in the criticism 
and rejection of what is false as well as in the determination of 
what is held to be true. ‘The only tight order here is to begin 
at once not with the abstract, but with the concrete, not with the 
conception of God in its lowest and most general character, but 
with this conception as it meets us in its full ethical force in the 
New Testament. In the way of preparation however for this, 
it is found well to pass in review the several theories by which 
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it has been attempted to construct the idea of God speculatively 
from a subordinate and incomplete stand-point, commencing 
with the extreme abstraction of the Eleatic philosophy, and tak- 
ing other schemes afterwards in the order of their approxima- 
tion towards the proper fulness of the idea in its perfect form. 
This criticism sets aside as unsatisfactory the schemes of Schlei- 
ermacher and Hegel, and also the metaphysics of the older Pro- 
testant theology, (in which God is defined as mera et simplicis- 


‘ sima essentia, ) as well as the “ absolute substance” of Spinoza. 


Having brought this task to a close, the author finds the way 
fairly and fully open for the positive presentation of his own 
scheme or system, and to that object accordingly the latter part 
of his work is mainly devoted. 

In this we shall not pretend to follow him here, even with 
the most general sketch; for our limits forbid anything like a 
satisfactory report of his argument in this form; and it would 
not be right, in the case of so deepand difficult a subject, to haz- 
ard either the credit of the book or the claims of truth, on any 
merely cursory and fragmentary representation, in which terms 
and propositions must be continually in danger of being taken 
either in a wrong sense or it may be in no sense atall. Our 
chief purpose has been, in connection with the beok, to call at- 
tention to the deeply significant interest of its subject ; and with 
its help to set forth in a general way the nature of this subject, 
the character and sense of the christological question or problem, 
as it now enters particularly into the very life of the Church, 
practical as well as theoretical, and from all sides loudly claims 
due audience and response. 

There can be no doubt, but that this work of Professor Lieb- 
ner forms a most valuable addition to modern scientific theology. 
It is the fruit of most profound and vigorous thought, upheld 
and replenished throughout by the most comprehensive learning. 
It is not for the superficial, or for such as take no earnest inter- 
est in theology ; for whom all severe thinking in this direction 
is a burden, who will have it that all theology is at an end, and 
who are ready to cry down for this reason as transcendental mys- 
tification whatever goes ever so little beyond the poorest com- 
monplace categories that happen to have become lodged in their 
own brain; caring not to see, and in their blindness having no 
power to see, that these same easy categories involve at bottom 
the very essence of rationalism itself. Liebner’s book, we say, 
is for no such readers; nor are such ever likely to travel far into 
its pages. But theology, thank God, is not yet given up to the 
mercy of this lackadaizical school. It is still with many a living 
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science, as religion also is for them not merely a dead mechani- 
cal tradition, but the most concrete and earnest among the inter- 
esis of life. Such will be prepared to hail the appearance of 
this great work, as well as of every other, which seeks under 
the guidance of a truly evangelical spirit to carry the torch of 
science into the farthest depths of the kingdom of God. It is 
to be regretted at the same time, that the work is by no means 
as clear in its style and form, as the richness of its contents de- 
serves. Itis far enough from being loose or unscientific in its 
method ; it is pervaded with principial unity and rigid logical 
connection throughout; but still the method is a good deal in- 
volved, and such as it costs more effort than the case necessarily 
required to keep steadily in sight. ‘The style moreover is a good 
deal cumbersome and hard, abounding in long complicated sen- 
tences, with all sorts of parenthetic interruption—making it ne- 
cessary for the reader to keep his attention continually on the 
stretch, and often to read backwards as well as forwards, in order 
to get with safe intelligence at all to the end of the tangled laby- 
rinth of words with which he finds himself surrounded. A bet- 
ter literary form, in the general view now noticed, would serve 
materially to assist the influenee and credit which it so well de- 
serves to carry with it on other grounds. 

We find in the August and September numbers of Reuter’s 
Repertorium, published in Berlin, an additional contribution to 
the literature of this great subject from the pen of Professor 
Liebner, in reply to some strictures made on his book in another 
journal by the distinguished Lutheran theologian, Dr. Thoma- 
sius; of whose labors in the same department, (for he also has 
written a special treatise it seems on the constitution of Christ’s 
person,) Liebner in his book speaks with the highest respect, 
though he calls in question their full success. The difference 
and controversy turn on the view taken of the Trinity, on the 
question concerning the necessity of the Divine Incarnation, 
and on the way of carrying out the doctrine of the xevwors or 
Inanition of the Logos. 

Liebner takes up first the second point, which he considers of 
primary account for the present state of theology, and towards 
which the main stress of objection from the other side would 
appear to be directed. He complains however, that Thomasius 
enters but little into the real merits of the question ; which in- 
deed is hardly allowed even to come into view clearly in his 
eriticism. ‘The question relates to the proposition, that Hu- 
manity is made with reference to Christ; or in other words that 
the free act of creation draws after it with necessity the mystery 
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of the incarnation ; that these two facts go to make up one 
whole self-revelation of God in the world: an idea, whose germ 
is presented to us in the Bible, particularly by St. Paul, and 
which has had its patrons in a whole succession of church di- 
vines in ancient, middle, and modern times. ‘Thomasius how- 
ever thinks it enough to bring forward one single formula, em- 
ployed by me to express the thought, which he finds not to his 
mind, and then dismisses with the vague charge of pantheism— 
in the style of too many of our otherwise respectable theologians, 
who are accustomed to dispose summarily of all that squares 
not with their own habit by some similar dogmatically sweeping 
note.’ All the rest of my book bearing on the point, the pains 
in particular that are taken to show that the idea in question is 
grounded iin the constitution of Caristianity, and in full harmo- 
ny with the christian conceptions of God, of the creation, and of 
the moral liberty of man forming indeed the key that is neces- 
sary to unlock the inmost sense of the whole ; all this, I say, 
he hides from the eyes of his readers as well as from his own. 
This js agrief to me, I say it honestly, not so much on my own 
account, as for the sake especially of those Lutheran readers, 
who look mainly to the excellent journal here in hand for in- 
formation, but in ¢his case must be led wholly astray—in regard 
to a book which to them especially would fain not continue un- 
known.” 

It may be worth while here to follow the article briefly, in its 
attempt to show particularly, “that the christian doctrine of sin 
can not be carried out rightly on all sides, without the idea of 
the necessity of the incarnation, and so of the original and essen- 
tial relation of Christ to humanity, even in its first creation, and 
without regard to sin or its removal.” 

Two points require to be secured in the christian doctrine of 
sin, the freedom of man on the one side, and the fact that God 
is not the author of it onthe other. But now the unity of God’s 
plan of the world seems to require, that sin, which opens the 
way for redemption, the centre of all God’s counsels in regard 
to the world and the end of all his revelations, should for this 
very reason enter into this plan and be included in the aim and 
purpose (divine teleology) of the world asa whole. Here arise 
vast difficulties, from which there can be no full escape without 
the intervention of some new principle, that may serve to set in 





* The fault of some respectable theologians also in our owa wise and 
free America, as well as of some who are not very respectable, 
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harinony the seemingly discordant views from which they spring. 
This help is found actually, according to Professor Liebner, in 
the idea just stated, and nowhere else. 

The end of man’s creation is full communion with God him- 
self. This is religion in its highest and most absolute form; 
which thus becomes the end of the whole creation, whose last 
sense is man. A failure in this object must be taken then as a 
failure of the whole creation, so far as this world is concerned. 
To an unconditional realization of such absolute religion how- 
ever, man’s life is conducted only in the incarnation of the eter- 
nal Son of God, that is in the central and universal person of 
the true and real God-man, who just in this way completes the 
process of God’s self-communication, the sense of all his revela- 
tions, as the completion of humanity itself; he is the personal 
absolute religion. The incarnation becomes thus the absolute 
and unconditional centre of God’s free purposes of love towards 
the world ; or which is the same thing, the real centre and hinge 
of all history. ‘This hinders not the entrance of sin, by the free 
act of Adam, and its settlement in the general life of the race ; 
but however the billows of that awful curse may triumph in 
every other quarter, on this rock in the end they must. break. 
The membership of the race might fail, in the necessary exer- 
cise of iis own freedom; there was security still in the head, 
that in such contingency the whole ethical idea of the world, as 
this lay in the mind of God when he called it into being, should 
not fail, but be carried forward notwithstanding to its triumphant 
conclusion. ‘The destiny of man stood safe in the coming Sec- 
ond Adam, though all might seem to be lost for a time by the 
fall of the First; only it became necessary in this case, that his 
appearance in the world should be that of a suffering, atoning 
Redeemer ; a result that has served however to bring in a more 
glorious dispensation of grace, according to Rom. v: 15-21, 
than all that could possibly have been reached in any different 
way. ‘“ Christ, the God-man, the personal absolute religion, is 
and remains still the essential end and scope of the whole crea- 
tion, (Coloss. i: 16-l6—+ra xavra 8i dvrod xai eis airiv txtiora,) 
and so far has his end originally in himself, but in the fulness of 
his love makes himself at the same time the means of redemp- 
tion for sinful humanity. Thus have we a perfect theodicy, in 
which the freedom of man is saved in harmony with the full 
stability and unity of the Divine world plan.” 

If on the other hand the incarnation of the eternal Son be not 
taken into the original scheme of the world, be not thought of 
as its centre according to Coloss. i: 15-16, but only as a contriv- 
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ance to destroy sin the bad fruit of man’s freedom, which being 
free thus might not have been at all ; or if the complete revela- 
tion of God and the proper consummation of humanity stand 
not unconditionally sure in Christ, if the crowning sense of all 
here be not absolutely predestinated, if the Sen of God be not, 
as eternally in the ‘T'rinity, so also in History, the one whole and 
full object of the Divine complacency, and all besides accepta- 
ble only in him and through him,all partaking of his fulness as 
the Head :—if this be not the original and necessary order of 
the creation itself, but only an afier thought brought into it by 
the tremendous accident of sin, the whole economy both. of 
Nature and of Christianity is indeed thrown into hopeless con- 
fusion, as being throughout at the mercy of chance. There 
remains nothing that is unconditional, necessary, and absolutely 
eternal, either in God’s plan or in his actual work. All becomes 
a sea of uncertainty, where in fact the end falls out in no har- 
mony whatever with the beginning. ‘The rescue of man’s free- 
dom at such cost is too dear. 

Two ways have been fallen upon by deep thinkers, pressed 
with the sense of this difficulty, to uphold the interest of God’s 
sovereignty thus brought into danger—which however soon run 
into equal difficulty on the opposite side. 

The first is that of Calvin. © A great truth undoubtedly en- 
ters into his system, to which it owes its power, and in view of 
which only it is possible to understand or explain its far reach- 
ing influence. Here, if anywhere. the proposition holds good, 
that an error is strong only through the residue of truth it still 
contains. God's sovereignty must indeed be unconditionally 
secured. But this can be done truly only in another way. If 
that be not found, if it be not seen how the Divine idea or de- 
cree stands unconditionally sure of its own end in the God-man, 
whether the Adamitic probation lead the life of the race through 
sin or wot, there can be no possible escape for strict thinking from 
the Calvinistic consequence, as among others Schleiermacher 
also has so strikingly shown. 

“ "The second false way, which however only carries out the 
full meaning of the first, the one view at bottom involving the 
other, consists in resolving sin into an anthropological neces. 
aity—such as serves at last in truth to throw it back on God. 
Man is taken to be so made, in the relut‘on of bis lower and 
higher powers, nature and spirit, that with his development sin 
takes place necessarily, the h gher part of his nature being bound 
by the lower, which rightly it should rule. Sin thus has not 
coine énfo man, but grows forth from his original constitution, as 
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part of God’s work.” In exemplification of this view, which 
he takes to be so closely related to that of Calvin, Liebner refers 
to the theories of Schleiermacher and Rothe, as well as to the 
speculations of Fichte and Hegel on the idea of sin. 

From these plausible schemes, which draw their strength for 
thoughiful minds from the great interest of the Divine sovereign- 
ty, the only adequate deliverance is found, he thinks, in the theo- 
ry which includes in the conception of the creation itself the 
idea of the incarnation, as the last necessary sense of the world. 
Grant this, and there is. no longer any reason or temptation to 
resolve sin into an anthropological necessity, the fault of man’s 
nature, or to lay the burden of its origin on God. It falls on 
the freedom of the human will, where it is made to fall in the 
Bible. We recognize no necessity in its introduction into the 
sphere of man’s life. ‘On the contrary, we see a necessity 
rather of a wholly different sort ; namely this, that if humanity 
have not the character of goodness in its original constitution, as 
this comes from God, by no possible human act can it ever be- 
come really good ; it must remain forever involved in the contra- 
diction of wrongly balanced and adjusted powers with which it 
has been doomed to start. Even a ¢rue incarnation in this case, 
a sinless Christ, must be impossible. In other words, if sin be 
not something brought inéo humanity, as ho proper part of it, 
itcan never be brought out of it even by redemption itself. With 
this falls to the ground the whole puzzling system of Schleier- 
macher in regard to sin and redemption, in which neither sin is 
sin properly nor redemption properly redemption. And even 
Rothe’s masterly and classical exposition, which goes beyond 
Schleiermacher's physical categories in its view of freedom and 
proper personality, has truth for us only as an uncommonly 
acute delineation of the actual development of man’s sinful na- 
ture as it now stands, not as a speculative construction of its sin- 
ful development as it stood in the beginning.” 

It amounts to nothing here, according to Liebner, that Tho- 
masius and others standing on the same general ground are rea- 
dy to say: “ We are not in this fault, we do not make sin nec- 
essary.” 'Thatis only to their private benefit; the case however 
regards the doctrine of the Church ; which needs to be so set 
forth, that these theories of the original necessity or unavo:dable- 
ness of sin may no longer be able to uphold themselves as logi- 
cally indispensable. It must be counted ever a poor interest for 
church orthodoxy, which simply closes its eyes to the difficulties 
that surround it, and so quarrels with every effort that is made to 
meet and solve them on the part of others. 
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In this general way Prof. Liebner vindicates the view he takes 
of the necessary relation of Christ to the world. ‘The subject 
is to be taken up in its soteriological relations fully and specially, 
he tells us, in the second part of his work, the appearance of 
which we anticipate with no small interest. Our business at 
present has been simply to bring it before our readers in the way 
of report, without pretending to pass upon it any judgment of 
our own. 

In the second part of his article in reply to Thomasius, our 
author takes up the charge of pantheism, and shows very satis- 
factorily as it seems to us that it is in this case, as employed 
against his book, a mere empty sound without any force what- 
ever. ‘There is much more room, he thinks, for urging this very 
difficulty on the general view of Thomasius himself. It needs 
at all events to be well considered and kept in mind, that the 
danger of pantheism can never be fairly avoided, by simply fall- 
ing over into the arms of an absiract deism. And most especi- 
ally must that be counted a poor and shallow conception here, 
by which the idea of Christ’s central posture as the Son of 
Man, in and by whom only our entire humanity can become 
complete, is taken to imply the falling awey in any measure of 
the grand original and eternal distinction that must ever hold 
between Himself and the persons of his people. But this point 


we are not called to take up at the present time. 
, J. W. N. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF NEANDER. 


Amone the world renowned men, who during the summer of 
1850 have been gathered in quick succession to the dead, stands 
conspicuous the German church father, Dr. Augustus NEANDER, 
after Schleiermacher the greatest theologian of the nineteenth 
century. True, he has occupied no ministerial post, like Rob- 
ert Peel, has won no laurels of victory, like General Taylor, 
has adorned no throne, like Louis Philippe, and in the loud tu- 
mult of public worldly life his voice was not heard. But from 
his solitary study, Neander has exercised an influence quite as 
far reaching as that of any of his companions in time and death ; 
an influence, whose action was only more deep and beneficent 
by being inward and spiritual, and the force of which will con- 
tinue to be felt without interruption as long as theologians and 
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ministers of the gospel shall be trained for their heaven appoin- 
ted work. Though political history knows nothing of the quiet, 
humble scholar in Berlin, his name shines but the more illus- 
triously for this in the records of the kingdom of God, which 
outlasis all earthly governments and sets at defiance even the 
tes of hell. ‘Though too no monument should be raised to 
im of brass or marble, a far fairer and more imperishable me- 
morial is already secured to him in the grateful hearts of thous- 
ands, who have been his hearers or readers, or who in coming 
time shall draw from his works a knowledge of the sorrows and 
joys, the conflicts and triumphs, the all pervading and transform- 
ing leaven-like nature of the church of Jesus Christ, as well as 
from his dife the priceless doctrine—that all true spiritual and 
moral greatness roots itself in simplicity, humility and love. 

The outward history of Neander may be told in few words; 
as his whole life was spent in the siudy and lecture room. Born 
at Gottingen on the 16th of January in the year 1789, educated 
in the gymnasium at Hamburg and the university at Halle, a 
convert in youth from Judaism to the christian faith, and thence- 
forward self-devoted with entire soul to the study of divinity, he 
made his appearance a. 18L1 as private teacher at Heidelberg, 
and already in the 22nd year of his age, by his well known 
work on Julian the Apostate, settled his vocation to become the 
historian of the church. Soon afier, a. 1812, he received a call 
as Professor of Theology to the newly founded university of 
Berlin; which through him, Schleiermacher, de Wette, Mar- 
heinecke, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Fichte, Hegel, Bockh, Lach- 
mann, Ritter, Ranke, and other no less celebrated names in all 
departments of learning, sprang forward with unexampled 
growth, and rose to be the metropolis of German science. Here 
he labored as a lecturer and writer, by doctrine and by example, 
on till his death on the L4th of July, 1550; only now and then 
breaking the uniformity of his existence, by a vacation trip, in 
company with his sister or with some student, for the benefit of 
his weak health and to consult rare books or manuscripts in the 
libraries at Vienna, Munich, Brunswick or elsewhere. 

Behind this monotonous exterior however, lay hid the richest 
spiritual life; and it must be exceedingly interesting to follow 
its gradual development on to fall maturity, especially his con- 
version to Christianity and the different influences which led 
him to his peculiar theological standpoint. Among these would 
have to be named before all the study of Plato, which kindied 
in him also, as formerly in ithe Alexandrian Fathers and in St. 
Augustine, an “ incredible fire” of enthusiasm for the ideal, and 
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served as a scientific school-master unto Chriat; or still more 
perhaps his early contact with Schleiermacher, who by his ani- 
mated “* Discourses on Religion,” like a priest in the outer court 
of Nature, conducted so many of the noblest and most gified 
youth of the time out of the dry heath of the then dominant 
Rationalism at least to the threshold of Revelation. ‘To this 
German Plato, his teacher in Halle and his colleague for many 
years afterwards in Berlin, Neander too stood indebted, as he 
himself always cheerfully acknowledged, for manifold quicken- 
ing impulses, as he continued also most reverentially attached to 
him through life ; although he differed from him materially in 
weighty points, particularly on the doctrine of sin, and had no 
sympathy with the pantheistic elements of his system, being al- 
together much more positive and realistic in his religious convic- 
tions. Valuable materials for such an inward spiritual history 
are already furnished, in the correspondence with his university 
friend, the poet Chamisso, which was published some years since, 
and are to be found still more richly we may presume among 
his unpublished letters and papers. No doubt also some compe- 
tant hand, having all these resources in reach, will soon be ap- 
plied to the important task of providing a complete biography of 
the father of church hisiory in its recent form. We have for 
this neither inward nor outward call, and propose here simply, 
as our title imports, some recollections of Neander, as he came 
before us in his riper years, reserving for a future article some 
notice of his character as a theologian and more particulary as a 
church historian. We discharge thus not merely a service which 
others have asked at our hands, but a duty of gratitude also in 
our own mind towards a never to be forgotten instructor and 
friend. 

In his outward appearance, to begin with what struck every 
one in an unusual degree, Neander was a perfect original, we 
might almost say one of the rarest natural curiosities. Even 
his clothing, a well worn coat of the ancient cui—we never knew 
him to wear a dress coat—jack-boots reaching above the knees, 
a white cravat carelessly tied, ofien on one side of the neck or 
behind it, an old fashioned hat set aslant on the back of his 
head, presented an oddity, which seemedj to mock the elegant 
refinement of Berlin, and yet was greeted respecifully by every 
bedy, from the king to the. lounger at the street corner. His 
absolute freedom from all that belongs to the stuff of vanity, 
and his extraordinary indifference to all outward things, gave 
occasion to the most ludicrous anecdotes ; as for instance, that 
he set off at times for the lecture room sans culotte and in his 
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night gown, but would be happily fetched back by his sister ; or 
that, having once got with one foot into the gutter, he hoobled 
along the whole length of the street in this predicament, and as 
soon as he got home sent anxiously for a physician to cure him 
of his imaginary lameness! Se non 2 vero, @ ben trovato. He 
was of a slender bodily frame, of middling size, with strongly 
marked Jewish though at the same time most benevolent and 
good natured features, the eyes deeply seated and full of spirit, 
overshadowed as with a roof by an unusually strong bushy pair 
of eye-brows. Thus he sat in his solitary study in the Mark- 
grafen street, surrounded with the spirits of church fathers, school- 
men, mystics, and reformers, whose works lay on all sides in 
learned disorder, against the walls, on the floor, on tables and 
chairs, so that visitors could scarcely find a place on an old fash- 
ioned sopha for sitting down, while the way out into the dining 
room, and into the decently furnished parlor of the sister, led so 
to speak over pure corpses. Still more odd if possible was the 
appearance of the good man onthe rostrum. Ashe could hard- 
ly have found the way by himself, and must have been put in 
danger by the moving crowd of vehicles and men, a student ac- 
companied him every day tothe university building as far as the 
reading room, where the professors and private teachers are ac- 
customed to entertain themselves during recess. From this he 

roceeded alone into his lecture room, which was quite close at 
— shooting in sideways; seized first of alla couple of goose 
quills, which must be regularly laid upon the desk before hand, 
to keep his fingers employed, and then began his lecture ; spin- 
ning forth from his mind one idea afier another with the greatest 
earnestness and zeal, without any other help than that of some 
illegible notices and citations ; standing, but constantly chang- 
ing the position of his feet; bent forward; frequently sinking 
his head behind the desk to discharge a morbid flow of spittle, 
and then again suddenly throwing it on high, especially when 
roused to polemic violence ; at times threatening even to over- 
turn the rostrum. The whole scene was so strange and eccen- 
tric, that one who heard him for the first time could hardly con- 
tain himself for astonishment, and had no power at all to follow 
him with the pen. And yet still the earnestness, the dignity, 
the enthusiasm of the eccentric professor, the extraordinary learn- 
ing and power of thought that appeared in his lectures, restrain- 
ed all laughter, nay, bis personal aspect itself had always even 
on the first acquaintance something in it that inspired reverence 
and at the same time called forth confidence and love. Ina 
short (ime moreover one grew accustomed to his strange exterior, 
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the comical form vanished before its own solid contents, and 
served only to make them the object of higher admiration. For 
Neander all this was perfectly natural, and without the remotest 
thought of effect; altogether indeed there never was perhaps a 
man more free from affectation. 

All these singularities of his outward appearance indicated, 
that he was a stranger on this earth, and that he was formed 
wholly for the kingdom of the idea. His ignorance of worldly 
life and business, his perfect freedom from all the temptations of 
sensuality and vanity, his superiority to much that for others 
forms an indispensable need, his indifference towards the mate- 
rial side of existence, fitted him for his purely inward calling 
and for undisturbed communion with the still spirit world of the 
past. He was an eunnch from his mother’s womb, and conse- 
crated this gift to the Lord, became thus also an eunuch for the 
kingdom of God’s sake (Ma't. xix: 12). He belonged to the 
exceptions, for whom the life of celibacy is a moral duty, and 
the means of greater activity and success, as it was for Paul and 
Barnabas. Instead of a wife however, God had given him a 
true female companion in the person of a similarly unmarried 
sister, who took on her the care of his few wants with the most 
tender devotion, atiended him almost daily in his walks under 
the lindens, and with kind hospitality entertained his numerous 
friends and pupils. She was also indeed highly peculiar, intel- 
lectual withal, and not wanting in wit and literary culture, but 
at the same time was a good housekeeper and altogether a very 
sensible practical person, supplying thus her brother’s defect. 
The peaceful and innocent living together of this original pair 
had in it something uncommonly touching, and no one could 
mistake the wise hand of Providence in their connection, for the 
accomplishment of the great spiritual work, to which Neander, 
so to speak, had been predestinuted. 

As regards the character of Neander, it was universally es- 
teemed and admired. ‘True, he also had decided theological 
opponents; for the Orthodox of the more strict class he was in 
many points too lax and yielding, for the Rationalists too posi- 
tive and firm; but all entertained for his character a sort of sa- 
cred veneration, and treated him accordingly with much more 
mildness and forbearance than is usual with such difference of 
views. His unusual learning was not of itself sufficient to pro- 
tect him from assault; what surrounded him as an impenetrable 
tower, and made him invulnerable, was his moral purity and 
elevation, which at once struck even the most superficial obser- 
ver, and in regard to which all room for doubt was cut off by his 
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showing himself always immediately as he was, the very per- 
sonification thus of the sinrplicity of the dove. Any attack 
upon his character, any impeachment of his motives, could have 
sprung only from stock blind passion, would have awakened in- 
dignation throughout the whole theological camp of Germany, 
and so must have resulted almost inevitably in the moral dis- 
comfiture of the antagonist himself. Neander was one of hose 
truly great men, with whom theory aud practice, head and heart, 
fall perfectly together. Not without reason had he chosen for 
his motto: “ Pectus est quod theologum facit.”” He pursued 
theology, not as an exercise of the understanding merely, but 
always as a sacred business of the heart also, which he felt to be 
most intimately connected with the highest and most solemn in- 
teresis of man, his eternal welfare and worth. ‘The living cen- 
tre and beart’s blood of the science was for him faith in Jesus 
Christ, as the highest revelution of a holy and merciful God, as 
the fountain of all salvation and sanctifying grace for the world. 
Whatever he found that was really great, noble, good and true 
in history, he referred directly or indirectly to the fact of the in- 
carnation, in which he humbly adored the central sun of all 
history and the innermost sanctuary of the moral universe. 
There were no doubt more orthodox theologians than Neander ; 
for it is well known, that with all his regard for the symbolical 
books, he would never confine himself to their measure and con- 
scientiously refused to sign the Augsburg Confession ; but among 
all there was not one perhaps, n whom doctrine wasto the same 
extent life and power, in whoim theoretic conviction had so fully 
passed over into flesh and blood, in whom the love of Christ and 
of man glowed with so warm and brighta flame. Here. in this 
unfeigned life-breathing piety, which had its reot in Christ's 
person and gospel and formed the foundation of a'l his theolo- 
gy, lay the irresistibly attractive charm of his lectures for every 
piously disposed hearer, and the edifying character of all his 
writings. Whilst however in this practical soul engaging char- 
acter of his theology he fell in with the pietistic school of Spen- 
er and Franke, which asserted just ihis side of religion, the rights 
of the heart, the necessity of a theologia regenitorum, over 
against a lifeless orihodoxy of the intellect—he was on the other 
hand farsremoved from all pietistic narrowness and circumscrip- 
tion. His extended historical studies had served to enlarge his 
naturally liberal mind to the most comprehensive catholicity, 
which it were gross wrong however to call batitudinarianism. 
He never lost his sound and simple sight for the main object, 
the life of Cliist proceeding from a supernatural gource, but he 
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thought too highly of this, to compress it into the narrow bounds 
of a human form, some single tendency or school ; he saw in it 
rather such an inexhaustible depth of sense, as could be in some 
degree adequately expressed only in an endless variety of gifis, 
powers, periods and nations. Whata difference is there not, for 
example, between an Origen and a Tertullian, a Chrysostom 
and an Augustine, a Bernard and a Thomas Aquinas, a Luther 
and a Melancthon, a Calvin anda Fenelon; or when we go 
back to the Apostolical Church itself, between a Peter anda 
John, a James and a Paul, a Martha and a Mary! And yet Ne- 
ander knew, how to trace out, and greet with joyous gratitude, 
the same image of Christ variously reflected in all. ‘This wili 
be spoken of more particularly hereafter, when we come to set 
forth his merits as a church historian ; here we notice the wide- 
ness of his heart simply as an essential element in his practical 
piety. Between it and his studies there exisied, undoubtedly, a 
relation of reciprocal encouragement and support. Thus was 
Neander in the noblest sense the friend of man, because Christ’s 
friend, at home in all spheres of the invisible Church, the exact 
impression of evangelical catholicity, and an interpreter of the 
precious doctrine of the communion of the saints, which tran- 
scends all limits of time and space, and comprehends all the 
children of God uncer the One Head Christ. 

Here however must be brought into view a trait, of which in- 
deed his writings furnish only occasional outbreaks for the most 
put in prefaces, but which in his personal intercourse came to a 
very marked prominence. Neander’s spirit, with all its love and 
sofiness, was yet capable also of very strong and decided aver- 
sion. ‘This is by no means unpsychological. Haired in truth 
is only inverted love. ‘The same force that draws towards it 
what is in harmony with God, repels from it wiih equal deter- 
mination what is of a contrary nature. John, the disciple of 
love, who lay on Jesus’ bosom, was at the same time a son of 
thunder, who was ready to pray down fire from heaven upon 
the enemies of his Divine Master, forbade to salute such as 
should deny the fundamental mystery of the true divinity and 
humanity of Christ, and according to ancient story forsook a 
public bath suddenly, when he found that it contained Cerin- 
thus the Gnostic heretic. We have ofien thought, that this ap- 
parent contradiction of mildness and harshness, gentleness and 
holy passion, in the case of the Apostle, who in his Gospel pas- 
ses by like a still peaceful breeze, while in the Apocalypse he 
moves with the rushing force of the hurricane or storm, found 
its solution in Neander, though it is on account of his mildness 
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only that he has generally been compared with John. _ It is well 
known, that the same Neander, who as a historian could do jus- 
tice to the most different tendencies, and who took even heretics 
as far as possible into his protection, showed himself impatiently 
intolerant towards altogether kindred manifestations, when they 
came before him in our time. It is known, that on every op- 
portunity in conversation he expressed his decided antipathy to- 
wards two leading forms of thought belonging to the present 
time ; namely, against the Hegelian philosophy and theology 
on the one hand, and against the positive or right side of this 
also in such men as Marheineke, Goschel, Dorner, Martensen, 
no less than the so called negative left, as represented by Baur 
and Strauss; and then on the other hand against the technical 
church orthodoxy, whether standing in the service of the Union, 
like Hengstenberg’s Kirchenzeitung, or putting on the form of 
exclusive Lutheranism, as in the writings of Rudelbach and 
Guericke.' Here we must take care to distinguish well between 
right and wrong.. Neander saw here two dangerous extremes, 
which threatened to rob the youth of Germany of the treasure 
of evangelical freedom and to impose upon it new chains. From 
the Hegelian philosophy he feared the despotism of the spirit ; 
from the strict orthodoxy, the despotism of the letter. He hated 
the onesided intellectualism and panlogism of the first, the nar- 
row spiritand harsh judginents of the last. ‘There Christianity 
seemed to him to lose itself in the clouds of idealism, here to 
fall into stagnation and stiffen into dead forms. Besides he held 
it altogether vain, to seek the restoration by force of any past 
period of the Church as such, or to dream of infusing new life 
again into that which has been once for all judged and set aside 


* 





* Of the last I seldom heard him speak, and then only in the most pass- 
ing way and with contempt—as of an ungrateful copyist, who misused the 
hard work of other theologians, particularly those belonging to the “ United 
Evangelical Church,” in the service of his ultra-Lutheran dogmatism and 
fanaticism. The dishonorable dependence of Guericke’s Church History on 
the works of Neander, Hase, and others—of his “ Symbolik” on the copied 
lectures of Ullmann, (which in the general part, as Ullman himself once 
wold me, he made use of by pages and chapters, almost word for word, with- 
outthe slightest acknowledgment of the source,)—of his Jafroduction on 
various books in the same line, used but not quoted, among cthers Gerlach’s 
N. T., &c.—is something well known; and would not be noticed here at 
all, had not an English Quarterly in this country, for which otherwise we 
have only the best wishes, in repeated instances, with well meaning ignor- 
ance, praised this same Guericke, as one of the greatest if not the very first 
among the scholars of Germany, and as a model theologian worthy of uni- 
versal study !! 
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by the course of history. We honor now the motives which 
lay at the bottom of this whole view ; and as regards his oppo- 
sition to the left side of the Hegelian school, we are of one 
mind with it entirely. For this modern Gnosticism represents 
the perfection of scientific unbelief, denies the existence of a 
personal God, the self-conscious duration cf man afier death, 
treats the Gospels as a book of fables, declares most of the N. 
T. writings to have been produced by the pious fraud of the 
period afier the Apostles, and dissolves all christian ideas, eo far 
as it has any lefi, into the creations of a philosophy that ends 
in pure mist and smoke. Against this arrogant pantheism, dif- 
ferent from atheism only in form, this lifeless formalism of the 
understanding, that destroys at last all soul in man, and turns 
him into a pure speculator on the open heath, an unfruitful 
thinker of thinking, a heartless critic and fault finder, Neander 
has often in private conversation entered his vigorous protest, as- 
serting the authority of the Bible docuine concerning God, and 
the claims of our common life, which can never possibly be sat- 
isfied by such dialectical play though it be never so brilliant. 
And it is only to be wished indeed, that he had taken occasion 
in a public way, to assail much more sharply than he has done 
in fact, in his Life of Christ for instance the purely negative 
special pleading of the mythologist Dr. Strauss, and in his Age 
of the Apostles also the altogether similar proceeding of Baur, 
Schwegler and Zeller, with the Acis of the Apostles and the N. 
Testament Episiles. As regards however the positive christian 
speculation which has leaned more or less on the Hegelian phil- 
osophy, he certainly carried his opposition too far, although we 
may well admire his sense for the simple, sound and naiwal, 
which ofien lay at the bottom of it. ‘There was much no doubt 
to object to in the various attempts of a Goschel, a Marheineke, 
&c., to unite Hegel’s philosophy with biblical christianity and 
church orthodoxy, much that was sickly and false ; but etill the 
necessity of a speculative theology, aiming to satisfy the highest 
requirements of reason, lies deep in the process of Protestantism 
itself, and many of the best and most gified men, (think only 
for example of Daub, Dorner, Rothe ) have devoted and still 
devote their noblest powers to this great problem, the reconcilia- 
tien of reason with revelation, not despising in such task the 
help of this profound and comprehensive thinker, who may well 
be styled the German Aristotle. Neander hed the less cause to 
denounce root and branch the Hegelian philosophy, with all be- 
longing to it directly or indirectly, as he himself in one most 
weighty point fell in with it, namely in the idea of ea, 
VOL. IM.—NO. 1. bd 
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which lies at the foundation of his Church History, while it 
forms (though indeed in very different logico-dialectical shape.) 
the very life blood of Hegel’s system. Thus decidedly unjust 
towards Hegel and his disciples, he allowed himself on the other 
hand to be greatly carried away with the sanguine hopes, which 
were fixed on the coming forward of Schelling in Beilin with 
his “ positive” philosophy, as it was called—hopes that have 
been since but very partially fulfilled. Just as little finally can 
we approve his harsh judgment upon the revival of the strong 
church tendency, by which he brought dissension unnecessarily 
into the ranks of the friends of revelation, and without meaning 
it placed in the hands of the Rationalists a welcome weapon 
against the cause of truth. Who will deny, that especially in a 
time so distracted and unsettled as ours, this revival of the sym- 
bolical theology had full right and weighty reason, though we 
agree with Neander of course in the view, that the present has 
a far more comprehensive task to fulfil than simply to restore 
again out and out the church relations of the 16:h century, a 
thing at all events that can never be done.  Neander moreover 
could not but know, that in the most essential points of faith he 
was himself of one mind with those champions of church or- 
thodoxy, and differed from them properly only in scientific form 
and range of vision. ‘The more unfair has it appeared to us for 
this reason, that whilst he showed a certain toleration even to- 
wards Dr. Strauss in his well known judgment on the prohibi- 
tion of his a * Leben Jesu,” he should have held him- 
self almost entirely aloof from his colleague Hengstenberg, a 
man who has borne so much of the reproach of Christ, and that 
to the deep grief of the pious in Berlin he renounced at last 
formally and publicly all connection whatever with the “ Evan- 
gelical Church Journal,” on account especially of its undue se- 
verity towards the cherished memory of his great friend Schlei- 
ermacher. They were men indeed cf altogether different nature, 
but yet not more so than for instance Melancthon and Calvin, 
who notwithstanding honored and loved one another as brothers. 
At all events, think of these theological tendencies themselves 
as we may, the manner and style in which Neander was accus 
tomed to assail them, in his evening circles particularly, urged 
on often by slavishly devoted students, was by no means free from 
morbid irritation and passion ; an infirmity suited to keep the 
admiration of his friends from running into actual man worship. 
The weakness of a great and good man goes only to show, 
that the highest human virtue is imperfect, and that we all need 
mercy end intercession. ‘This fact was well understood by the 
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humble Neander himself, who in addressing his pupils from his 
window, on the last anniversary of his birth but one, poured forth 
publicly a confession of his own sinfulness that moved every 
heart. * 

Aside however from the strong and invincible prejudices now 
mentioned, it was not easy indeed to detectin him asingle fault; 
he presented on the contrary a combination of the noblest quali- 
ties and faire:t virtues, refined by the spirit of Christianity, such 
as is rarely indeed met with in a single man. The leading fea- 
tures of his character were simplicity, honesty, disinterestedness, 
humility, love. Of the plots and intrigues, the manifold dupli- 
cities and ecra‘ty calculations of worldly men, he had hardly a 
conception even by hearsay; his noble Nathanael spirit lay clear 
and open before God and man, like the simplicity of the dove 
itself. He gave his confidence to every body, and was thus in- 
deed often enough deceived. Great as histhe retic knowledge of 
men was, he erred continually in the application of it to particu- 
lar actual cases, and this from sheer goodness of heart and child- 
like simplicity. ‘To understand and admire in its true living 
force that great word of the Redeemer, Except ye become as 
little childien ye shall not enter into the kingcom of haven, it 
was only necessary to become acquainted with Neander.— 
He was in very truth a child in malice, and yet at the same time 
a giant in understanding. [n our whole life we have never met, 
among learned men, with spirits more childlike and amiable 
than those of Neander and the pious naturalist and traveller G. 
H. von Schubert of Munich. And who does not admiie the 
noble and conscientious regard for truth, which appeats in all 
Neanders scientific investigations, nct excepting those even in 
which hs views whether right or wrong were found to deviate 
from the oler orthodoxy. His disinievestedness was, we may 
well say, without bounds. He had indeed for his own person 
externally few wants; his clothing was of the most simp'e sort ; 
his moderation in eating and drinking reminded one of the lives 
of the old ascet cs, and of St. Anthony, who felt ashamed as an 
immortal spirit of having to use earthly food. By reason of his 
unpractical nature moreover, and his total abstraction from the 
world, he was indeed wholly ignorant of the value of money, 
and had not his sister relieved him from taking care of it, he 
would no doubt have brought himself to beggary over and over 
again by sheer benevolence. In this respect also he showed not a 
trace of his Jewish descent. It is known that the university 
teachers in Germany receive apart of their remuneration from 
the students who have for this purpose to pay over a fixed sum 
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for every course to the treasurer. ‘To get a remission of this 
honorarium from Neander was the easiest thing in the world, 
and he was very often imposed on-here by those who were any- 
thing but poor. ‘The Society for Sick Students in Berlin owed 
its origin to him, and he devoted to it the whole profits of sev- 
eral of his writings; as he gave also all that he got for another 
part of his works to Bible Societies, for the circulation of bibles 
among the heathen. Every one in want or need found with 
him a sympathizing heart and liberal hand. We have still a 
very lively remembranee of his heartfelt interest for a young 
man who was blind. Earnesily thirsting after religious 
knowledge, the youth had attended several of his lectures in 
1840-41 on church history and exegesis, and spoke afterwards 
with the most grateful satisfaction of the spiritual benefit they 
had afforded him. When Neander heard of his necessitous 
circumstances, he showed the greatest emotion, inquired with 
siaring eyes and growing agitation into all the details, and then 
hurried away to his sister to procure him help. We happened 
to be in his study at the time, and the ecene struck us the more 
deeply, as Neander, by reason of his total lack of practical tact, 
had himself the air of one perfectly helpless, and with the great- 
est readiness to assist want was still in a perfect quandary as to 
how it should be done, tll his sister or some student came to his 
relief. And how much good did he not do, which only eternity 
will bring to light!) For he was the man precisely and in full, 
to abhor all show and not to let the right hand know what was 
done by the left. No doubt he possessed naturally in high de- 
gree what we call a good heart; but it was lified into the region 
of giace, and seasoned and sanctified by the love of Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. Of sexual love he knew nothing ; and 
yet how highly he conceived of the dignity and worth of wo- 
man; how beautifully he has portrayed the blessed influence of 
pious mothers upon the religious history of several of the great- 
est church fathers, such as Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom 
and Augustine ; how tenderly devoted was he towards his sis- 
ters, especially to that one who gave herself upto the care of 
his earthly wants, that his rich mind might be consecrated to the 
undisturbed service of the Church! Sons and daughters were 
denied him ; but th's privation was made up to him in his stu- 
dents, fur whom he had the feelings of a real father. Never 
perhaps was the love of a professor towards theological youth so 
inward and strong. No wonder, that they were enthusiastically 
devoted to him also in return. As ofien as his birth day came 
round, they brought him some suitable present and a serenade, 
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to which was added not unfrequently a grand torch-light proces- 
sion; not only his own immediate pupils, but hundreds of stu- 
dents also from the other faculties, joining with lively interest in 
the occasion. And ashe was ready to serve every German youth, 
so had he a warm welcome also for every foreigner, who visiied 
him as a theologian or as a friend of the kingdom of God. In 
France, England, Scotland, and America, there are to be found 
many very worthy ministers, who have experienced his kindness 
and hospitality and hold them still in thankful remembrance. 
Through such visits, where his familiarity with the French and 
English languages did him excellent service, ht has scattered 
many a noble seed into distant lands, which has since sprung up 
in quiet stillness and is now yielding fruit a hundred fold. For 
Americans he had a certain partiality, as a free course of the 
religious life, undisturbed by any sort of political influénce, fell 
in specially with his taste; although of course the division and 
distraction of the Church in this country was not approved by 
him, and near at hand would have been still more deplored than 
as seen only at so great a distance. For he was emphatically a 
man for union, and sought the one in the manifold no less than 
the manifold in the one. 

This glorious character, thus full of childlike simplicity, ten- 
der conscientiousness, unwearied professional fidelity, and warm 
self-sacrificing love, this life thus wholly consecrated to the high- 
est ends of the spirit, the advancement of truth and piety, was 
rooted and secured throughout in the grace of /umility. Nean- 
der knew the deep corruption of human nature, the absolute 
necessity of iis redemption in Christ, placed himself cheerfully 
in the great concern of life by the side of the least; with all 
his uncommon learning preferred the simple unadorned preach- 
ing of the gospel for poor sinners to the most brilliant displays 
of rhetorical talent; listened on Sunday with touching atiention 
and devotion to the foolishness of the cross, which yet puts to 
shame all the wisdom of this world; and with all his immense 
popularity, and his fame spread over the whole theological world, 
never allowed himself to be blinded by pride and vanity, or to 
swerve the breadth of a finger even from the track of that vir- 
tue which Chryso-tom styles the foundation of all christian mor- 
ality; he remained to the last breath as simple and humble as a 
child, and would be nothing in himself, but all only in and 
through Christ. One of his favorite mottos, which he wrote for 
us in our album, was, Theologia crucis, non gloriae ; and ac- 
cording to this he himself lived, spoke, and wrote, till life’s frail 
tenement gave way and his spirit passed into the full. vision of 
the crucified One in glory. 
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Neander had alwaysa weak and sickly body. In the last 
years of /his life however, he became in a very peculiar sense a 
theologian of the cross, with painful experience that the via lucis 
is indeed also a viacrucis. By a dark though gracious dispensa- 
* — tion of the’Lord, he was doomed, liké the illustrious author of » 

the Paradise Lost, to an almost total loss of sight, long before 
weakened by incessant study day and night—a doubly severe 
trial for a scholar, and particularly for a historian, to whom go or- 
gan is in any degree so valuable and necessary as his eyes. Thus 
must this friend of God be perfected by suffering. His faith 
gave him power to bear also this calamity, and to him might be 
applied in full measure what St. Anthony once said to the blind 
church teacher, Didymus of Alexandria: “ Let it not trouble 
thee to be without the eyes with which even flies can see; but 
rejuice rdher that thou hast the eyes that angels see with, for the 
vision of God and his blessed light.” Not a murmur, not a 
sound of complaint or discontent, passed over Neander’s lips ; 
and in this way the crown was set upon his character by patience 
and quiet resignation to God’s will. He did not suffer himsclf 
to be interrupted in his work by this affliction, and showed in it 
arare power of will over opposing nature. Not only did he 
continue to hold his lectures as before with the most conscien- 
tious fidelity, but he went forward unceasingly also in his litera- 
ry labors with the help of a reader and amanuensis. Nay, he 
took part even so late as the beginning of the year 1850, in con- 
nection with Dr. Julius Miller of Halle and Dr. Nitzch of Ber- 
lin, in es‘ablishing a new periodical, the valuable “ Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenchaft und christliches Leb- 
en ;” and furnished for it a number of excellent articles, such 
as a retrospect of the first half of this century, one on the differ- 
ence between the Hellenic and Christian Ethics, another on the 
practical exposition of the Bible—in which he still soared with 
poy strength like an eagle, only a short time before his 
death. 

What his departed friend Schleiermacher had wished for him- 
self already in his “ Monologues,” and afierwards actually re- 
ceived, was granted also to Neander, the privilege namely of 
dying in the full possession of his mental powers and in the 
midst of his work. Only eight days before his death, on the 
occasion of a visit from Guitzlaff, “ the aposile of the Chinese,” 
he made an address with youthful freshness on the Chinese 
Mission, and looked forward with animation to the future tri- 
umphs of the kingdom of God, the setting forth of whose growth, 
under the guidance of the twofold likeness of the mustard seed 
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and leaven, he considered the great business of his own life. 
On the following Monday, the 8th of July, he delivered his last 
lecture, in the midst of severe pains from an attack of ing 
like cholera, so that his voice several times failed, and he was 
scarcely avle with the help of some of the students to come 
down the steps of the rostrum. But notwithstanding this, im- 
mediately afier dinner which he hardly touched, he set himself 
again to dictating for the last volume of his Church History, 
which was to describe the close of the Middle Ages and the pre- 
paration for the Reformation, until nature violently kept down 
asserted in the end her rights, and fastened him to his bed. 
Then he had his last and severest wial to endure, in ceasing to 
work for the kingdom of God, which had always been his life 
and highest joy. Several times indeed he wanted to gather 
himself up again, and to put force on his sinking body§ and be- 
came almost impatient when the physician refused fo allow it. 
But his affectionate sister now reminded him of what he used 
to say to ‘er in sickness, to engage her submission to medical 
judgment: “It comes from God—therefore must we suit our- 
selves to it cheerfully.” Calmed at once, and as it were asham- 
ed, he replied: “ That is true, dear Hannah, it all comes from 
God, and we must thank him for it.” So formerly the great 
bishop, Chrysostom, whose life and deeds Neander had delighted 
to portray, expired in banishment with the exclamation, “ God 
be praised for all!’ Still however only a few hours before his 
dissolation, on Saturday afternoon, the “ father of modern church 
history” once more collected his strength, and taking up the 
thread of his unfinished work just where he had left off before, 
dictated a description of the differences among the so-called 
“Friends of God,” those remarkable German Mystics of the 
14th aud 15th centuries, who with so many other revelations of 
that transition period, not unlike our own, prepared the way both 
negatively and positively for the Reformation and its Protestant 
results. After this worthy conclusion of his literary activity, 
about half past nine o’clock, he longed for rest, and in a sort of 
half dream, as at the end of a toilsome journey, addressed his 
sister with the significant words: ‘* I am weary, let us go home!” 
When the bed had been put in order by a friendly hand for his 
last slumber, he threw the whole tenderness and affection of his 
nature once again into a scarcely audible “ Good night ;” slept 
then for four hours, breathing always more sofily and slowly ; 
and with the morning of the Lord’s day, on what is styled in the 
church year the Sunday of Refreshing, awoke in the morning 
of eternity among the spirits of the just made perfect. ‘There, 
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in the midst of his favorite kindred minds, Melancthon, Bernard, 
Anselin, Chrysostom, Augustine, and St. John, he resis now 
from a , in blissful joy, on the breast of him whom not 
having seen. he here loved, feasting his eyes with that glory of 
which all earthly beauty is but a dim shadow. 

But as for us, who remain bound to the earth and are called 
to work and wrestle still amid the tumultuating growing confu- 
sion of the church militant, we can only pray in humility that 
it may please the Lord soon to bring in that Johannean Age, of 
which the sainted Neander, the “ Preceptor Germaniz” so often 
prophetically spoke, the age of love, of peace, in which all the 
past contradictions of the Church shail be reduced to harmony 
and order, when every knee in heaven or on earth or under the 
earth shall bow to him, and all who love Christ shall join with 
one heart'‘and mouth in praising the Triune God. 


It will be perceived that this very imperfect sketch rests upon 
something more than a mere literary interest in Neander. The 
writer did not belong indeed to the more intimate circle of his 
disciples and followers. When my acquaintance with him com- 
menced, I had already nearly completed my theological studies, 
under wholly different influences in part, at Tubingen and Halle, 
and my attendance on his lectures wag limited to the third part 
simply of his course in church history, reaching from the Refor- 
mation down to the present time. The relation basides in which 
I stood to speculative theology and church orthodoxy, was 
not exactly what he could approve. ‘The first I then held, 
and still hold, to be highly necessary, for the full solution of cer- 
tain great problems of the present time, particularly the christo- 
logical question, or at least for bringing them nearer to their final 
solution ; the second I regard not merely as a barrier to the de- 
structive tendencies of unbelief, but as a wholesome counterpoise 
also to that onesided subjectivity, which is the fault of our mod- 
ern Protestantism generally. If the later evangelical theology 
then, among whose founders Schleiermacher must be allowed 
at least to hold a prominent place, is ever to accomplish its mis- 
sion, it may never renounce connection with the faith of the fath- 
ers, and it must show itself also in the widest sense practical and 
churchly ; that is it must lead to a new construction of the gen- 
eral life of the Church, in which shall be happily united and pre- 
served the results of all earlier history, the bloom and fruit of the 
past both Protestant and Catholic. Nothwithstanding these dif- 
ferences however, which touch not indeed the substance of chris- 
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tian faith, Neander always treated me, as a student, and in the 
exercises connected with the taking of my degree, and afierwarde 
as privatdocent, with the greatest friendship and with Jove I 
may say which was truly paternal. He was ever ready @ direct 
and assist me in my studies. It was my privilege to spend ma- 
rly precious hours, partly alone with him in his study and partly 
at his dinner table, to which his particular friends were so often 
invited ; and I count it a special favor of the Lord, that he per- 
mitted me to come so closely to such a theolegian, in whom 
learning and piety were so harmoniously blended, and from 
whose frail body the life of Jesus Christ was reflected with such 
unearthly beauty, and to impress upon my memory his beloved 
image, as a powerful monition to simplicity, to genileness, to 
humility, to love, and to a heavenly mind. When accordingly 
in the year 1843, partly by Neander’s recommendation, I was 
called altogether unexpectedly to Mercersburg, he gave me at 
parting his warm shake of the hand, his hearty benediction, 
which I cannot call to mind without grateful emotion. And 
although my situation since has of necessity broug!t me into 
relation negatively and positively with the Anglo-American the- 
ology and religion, and I have accustomed myself to look at the 
history both of the world and of the church, so to speak, from 
the American or more correctly from the Anglo-German stand 
point; I have still continued in almost daily connection with 
Neander’s works, and have learned from them, particularly as 
regards the patristic period, more than from any other historian. 
When I made up my mind accordingly a year and a half since 
to publish my own Church History, I held it a'simple duty of 
gratitude to dedicate the first volume to my veneraied teacher 
and fatherly friend, and applied to him before hand for permis- 
sion to use his name inthis way. In reply, though then already 
nearly blind, with his own trembling hand and in almost illegi- 
ble characters, he wrote me a letter, which 1 subjoin here in con- 
clusion, as_being one of the last probably that flowed from his 
pen, and because besides it contains a remarkable judgment on 
the events of the year 1848, the crisis of the existing Luropean 
culture, and in this respect also may not be without-interest for 
his numerous friends and pupils. 
Mercersburg, Pa. P. S. 


“ My pear Frienp: 
“JT can only return you my hearty 
thanks for the testimony you publicly offer me of your affection. 
ate remembrance, and for the honor you propose to show me, 
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whilst I desire for you in your work all illumination and strength 
from on high. 

“ As rds your Journal, I believe something of it through 
your kindness has reached me, for which you have my hearty 
thanks. It is well, that you have reminded me of it. I may 
now easily forget anything, and let it lie unused, as I can read 
only through other people's eyes, having suffered for two years 
past from the consequences of a paralysis settled in my own. 

“ T had intended to send you along with this letter something 
new of my publications ; but it is now omitied, as it just so hap- 
pens that all my copies have already been given away. If the 
good Lord had not visited me with weakness in my eyes, I would 
have had the pleasure long since of being able to send youa 
new volume of the Church History as far as to the Reformation, 
and perhaps by this time even the history of the Reformation 
itself. 

“* What men called freedom in our poor fatherland, during the 
mournful year 1848, is something very different from what is 
sought and meant by the spirit which has been born from the 
hest English piety in your America. It was a conflict here be- 
tween atheism and Christianity, between vandalism and true 
civilization. Even many years ago I predicted, that the phil- 
osophy of onesided logic, intellectual fanaticism and self deifi- 
cation, must lead to this proper consequence of its fictions, as by 
their popularization has now come to pass. Not as though this 
philosophy alone were in fault; but it was the most strictly con- 
sequent scientific expression of the reigning spirit of the age and 
its tendency. Nor will I deny that there are true wants also at 
hand in the spirit of the age, and that nothing short of their 
satisfaction, which the gospel alone has power to secure, can 
bring any lasting relief. We stand on the brink: of an abyss, 
the downfall of the o’d European culture, or else on the confines 
of a new moral creation,to be ushered in through manifold 
storms, another grand act in the world-transforming process of 
Christianity. In the mercy of a long-suffering God we will 
hope for the last. 

“ Praying that God’s richest blessing may rest on your family, 
on your work and all that pertains to you, I remain 

Affectionately yours, 
Berlin, 28th Oct., 1849.” A. NEANDER.” 
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SONNETS, 


’Twixt leafy boughs of oaks, which bending threw 
From their wide skirts into a narrow dell 
Dim shadows, a few sunbeams slid and fell 
On a fair flower, a lovelier never grew, 
In rocky niche, like modest virgin, seen, 
Or like the Naiad of the silver brook 
Making sweet music in that hidden nook, 
Or like a statue of the Fairy Queen; 
And yet unlike a statue, for a breeze 
Lifts gently its fair head, and see below 
The mirrored form where smooth the waters flow. 
A maid perchance there is, who lives to please 
As me that rarest flower, an only one; 
Pity it were if she would die a nun. 


Il. 


From this high hill as sinks the sun behind 
Yon mountain-ridge, and solemn night descends 
On valley, stream, and forest; as she rends 
The veil that hides infinity, my mind 
Mounts up in worship to the silent stars. 
In such a temple olden prophets bowed 
Far from the noises of thé earthly crowd, 
Sick of their blindness and perpetual woes, 
Rapt in their visicns, whie the horned moon, 
By Hesperus attended, slow withdrew, 
Nor feared the falling of the drops of dew 
Nor sprites, nor eyes of fire, nor echoing tune 
Of woodland chirpers.—In a holy place 
The troops of evil durst not show thcir face. 


-Mercersburz, Pa. tv. 
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EUTHANASIA. 


Over the sea-green belt on the horizon 

After the sun went down, a flock of clouds, 

Some dark with fiery skirts, and fleecy some, 
Purple and golden, drifted from the west 

Up the blue concave. In the lake beneath, 
Where the broad shadow of the mountain fe'l, 
They multiplied their glory, and 'mid rock:, 

And oaks, and flowers, that lined the southern shore 
Th’ unsteady waters threw a mellow glow. 

And there beside a cliff, crested with pines, 
Under a crab-tree, whose sweet blooms the bee 
And wanton wind dispersed, an aged man 

Of mild and thoughtful air, his hoary locks 

Loose waving, sat, as held by strong enchantment. 
At length, in voice of quaintest melody, 

He sang of one he knew in life’s gay morn. 


Dreams of my youth return ; 
Brightly the sun-rays 

Dance on the running stream, 
Spotted with foam-flakes. 


Violets and narcissi 
G-ow up side by side, 
Sisters in beauty, they 
Stand on the green bank. 


Fairest of all, her eyes 
Drink in the vision, 

Filling her gentle soul 
With its own splendor. 


Thus is her spirit fed 

Till too pure for earth— 
Angels’ wings in the light 

Of Heaven-gate, like a dove's 


Gleam, and immortal Love, 
Soft as a moon beam, 
Enters the hanpy breast 
Of Rotha, the blue-eyed. 
Mercersburg, Pa. 
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ANGELS. 


Ir may seem a consideration of force against the angelopha- 
nies of the Bible, that nothing of the sort is known or heard of 
in the modern world. Like the apparitions of spirits generally, 
they appear to have fled before the light of cultivation and sci- 
ence. It ought not to be overlooked however, that the angels 
of the Old Testament attend only special occasions, the cpen- 
ing as it were of new acts, in the drama of revelation. Now 
the modern world is indeed a deep, broad, mighty stream; but 
it is still a stream in its settled and regular course; only issuing 
from the miraculous period of Christ’s incarnation. The an- 
gelophanies which took place at his grave ushered in our aeon, 
which will now last to the end of the world. Then, we are 
told (Matth. xiti: 39), the angels will again make their appear- 
ance among men. Account must be taken besides of the pecu- 
liar nature of this christian aeon. Christ has appeared, and the 
believing christian world has been brought to see his glory by 
his Spirit. The old christological longing thus is satisfied, and 
the element of angelic visions lost we may say in the presence 
of this higher light. In this respect, the angels may be com- 
pared with the stars of heaven; they vanish with the rising sun ; 
even the full moon becomes at mid-day butas a pale fleecy 
cloud. 

The possibility of such beings as the angels of holy Writ, is 
continually more and more confirmed by modern natural science. 
There on high, stars of endlessly diversified hue and form roll 
through the boundless fields of space; many of them ethereally 
light as golden dreams, like floating orbs of spirit. ‘The dwel- 
lers in them must be answerable to their sylph-like nature, in 
fineness of organization and freedom of movement. For phil- 
osophers indeed who see in the whole starry heavens only “ rocks 
of light,” or uninhabited deserts, the whole universe is but an 
Ahriman, a world shut up and dark for mind. But if the hea- 
vens are really inhabited, as the analogy of our own earth au- 
thorises us to believe, they must be regarded of course as a vast 
boundless region of spirits. In this boundless range are to be 
found the ministering spirits, which are spoken of in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews certainly as having an objective or real existence. 
To conceive however of their apparition objectively, we must 
take into view the preparation of the subject inwardly for being 
favored with such vision. 


Io the night, streams can be heard afar off, whose sound amid 
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the tumult of day was not perceived. The light from a distant 
hut becomes conspicuous over a whole region, where by day the 
hut itself on fire would hardiy be noticed. ‘The thunder of 
Niagara is said to be more felt at a certain distance, than in the 
immediate neighborhood of the rushing cataract. The same 
difference holds in the sphere of the inuer life. Most souls are 
unceasingly filled with the noise of the outward actual world, 
led capiive by itand bound. ‘Their eyes can hardly discern sim- 
ple greatness or beauty, when it is made to pass before them in 
bodily form ; for they seek the single only in the midst of the 
manifold, and give themselves up entirely to the whirl and tu- 
roult with which they are surrounded. When however this 
spirit has taken demona‘cal possession of an age, or has become 
even its worship, we need not wonder at the total failure of that 
deep sense, which feels and owns the travelling of spirits from 
etar to star or from heaven to earth. When one has set himseli 
down in the mill of a world-seeking selfishness, with all its 
wheels in full roll, he hears uotthe fall of Niwgara itself—though 
outwardly close at hand. 

But there are souls on the other hand, which possess a higher 
and more active sense for the infinite, because they have cour- 
age from God to let the disiractions of earth pass by them as 
something foreign from their own life. Their inward frame 
leads them even to see in the outward course of the world, its 
approaching dissolution and end. It lies however in the nature 
of the case, that one for whom the world is thus turned to sha- 
dow, should at the same time win an organ, or rather have one 
unfolded within him, by which he may see into heaven, and 
become sensible of heavenly impressions. When an old form 
of the world is ready to fall, and a new one from heaven is ex- 
pected to take its place, the noblest minds are found to be so to 
speak vacant, or more properly cpen for what is from above—no 
more occupied with the old world, which with its noise and 
show hus become for them «s it were dead. In this state, they 
can hear spirit voices and see the angels of God. In such frame 
the women of the gospel came to the grave of Jesus; for them 
all the glory of the world lay in its bosom, ‘They had for this 
reason an open eye, the inward vision of seers, for the heavenly 
messengers. So was it also with the sight bestowed upon the 
disciples on the Mount of Olives, when Christ left them for hea- 
ven. The earth for them dissolved into nothing, as their Mae 
ter was taken from their side ; and now they could see the mes- 
sengere from on high, and understand their message. 

Translated from J. P. Lange. 
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THE FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR. 


The Foot prints of the Creator, or the Asterolepsis of Strom- 
ness, by Hugh Miller, author of “‘ The Old Red Sandstone,” 
with a niemior of the author, by Lewis Agassiz. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. Boston. 1850: pp. 337. 


Mr. MItter is a native of Scotland, and editor of the Edin- 
burg Witness, the chief newspaper of the Free Church. From 
the humble condition of a stone-cutter in the quarries of Crom- 
erty, where his attention was first drawn to the study of fossil 
remains, he has risen, by the force of genius, to an eminent rank 
among the geologists of our time. His writings are character. 
ized by freshness, clearness and brilliance of style, as well as by 
depth and vigor of thought. 

The present volume is doubiless named, “ The Foot-prints of 
the Creator,” because it stands out in bold contrast and opposi- 
tion to the “ Vestiges of Creation,”—a work, which, tending, as 
it does, to destroy ali belief in the existence of a perscnal God, 
has wrought vast mischief in minds of a certain order, both 
in this country and in Europe, either by undermining the foun- 
dations of faith, or by strengthening the common religious pre- 
judice ‘already (vo strong) against the revelations of puizontolo- 
gy. ‘The Lamarckian hypothesis of development receives no 
quarter at the hands of Mr. Miller. He considers it as a dream 
of vain philosophy—a specious theory, that had its birth, in sub- 
stance, as long wgo as Epicurus, and yet proceeds to overthrow 
it quietly, by, a rigid induction of facts, obiained by years of pa- 
tient toil and How brought forth and exhibited in a manner so 
skillful and ingenious as to excite universal admiration. A few 
more such onsets, and every one, who at all values his reputa- 
tion as a man of science, will be ashamed to trace his own his- 
tory in the monad, vesicle, or les petits gelatineux of the prime 
val oceans travelling, during immense cycles of ages, by gradual 
and successive transformations, through the whole range of the 
radiates, mollusks, articulates, and veitebrates, each new want, 
of its own accord, creating a new organ and producing a new 
species, until it end at last in the ape as his immediate predeces- 
ror. Mr. Miller has done essential service to the cause of truth 
and progress by demonstrating that this theory has no real scien- 
tific ground on which to rest. To all, who feel any interest in 
the subject, we heartily recommend his book, as the work of a 
christian and a philosopher. 


Mercersburg, Pa. T. C. P. 
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THE POETRY OF SCIENCE. 


The Poetry of Science, by Robert Hunt, author of ‘ Panthea,’ 
* Researches on Light,’ etc. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln.— 
Boston. 1850: pp. 388. 


“Tk poetry of Science!” and is there poetry in Science? 
Can mud be transmuted into gold, or homespun into robes of 
purple? That were indeed a miracle beyond the reach of art. 
Such is the opinion of the great mass of unthinking men. But 
the world has too long been accustomed to look upon the results 
of scientific labor as mere dry details of facts. The day is rap- 
idly approaching when Truth in her own severe simplicity will 
be found to possess charms to attract the lover of the beautiful 
far more potent than the half-formed and incongruous creations 
of untutored Fancy—when the poet and the child of genius 
will make pilgrimages to the wells of Science and drink inspira- 
tion from waters purer than those of Castalia. In the delight- 
ful volume before us we have an earnest of whut is yet to be 
done. Availing himself of the most recent discoveries in Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Chemistry, Mr. Hunt has produced a work, 
the perusal of which must afford the highest gratification to eve- 
ry reader of intelligence and taste. lt deserves a wide circula- 


tion. 
Mercersburg, Pa. T. C. P. 











